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Hotes. 
INSCRIPTIONS AT CAPRI. 

Tue following inscriptions in the cemetery 
founded in 1878 by George Hay ward, of Bury 
St. Edmunds and New York, for non-Catholic 
interments, may perhaps hereafter be of use 
to genealogists :— 

1. Henry:Wreford, for fifty years a resident 
at Capri, 0). 26 Mar., 1892, a. 86. 

2, Isabella Eleanora Beauclerk, b. 28 Sept., 
d. 9 Oct., 1881. 

3. Ethel Mary, child of Richard Crofts 
and Mary Jane Mote, 04. 23 March, 1882, a. 9. 

4. Willie, eldest s. of Michael and Ada 
Gutteridge, b. 28 Dec., 1873, 0. 11 Oct., 1882. 

5. William Wildes, 0d. 8 Feb., 1891, a. 65. 
6. Laura Esse Farley Paley (xée Farley). 
b. 20 Oct., 1869, 0b. 26 Jan., 1892, the adopted 
d. of Raymond and Annie Paley. Also in 
memory of Elsie Besley, b. 14 Dec., 1844, od. 
31 Jan., 1892, the devoted friend of the above. 

7, Edward Gough, 04.10 Nov., 1893, a. 56. 

8. Constance Elizabeth Gough, od. 3 Dec., 
1895, a. 73. 

9, Robert Swan Stephen, of Douglas, I. of 
Man, b. 30 Nov., 1843, 04. 17 Mar., 1903, a. 59. 

10. Lieut.- General George Julius Melliss, 


Bombay Staff Corps, 04. at Capri, 8 Feb., 190 
bs ae len . 3 
a. 74. Erected by his wife and children.’ 

11. yi W. L. Lawson, 02.26 Jan., 1893, a. 68 

12. Algernon Sartoris, of Warsash, H 
ob. 9 Feb, 1893. winnie 

13. Col. Vanderbilt Allen, b. 2 Aug 
ob. 6 March, 1898. eisai 

14. Mary Brewster, b. 4 Fel 850, of 
6 Mar., 1899. ; ane Pa 

15. C. F. C. Grain, widow of Col. H. Grai 
RE, ob. 9 Feb., 1903. Siatlienps: 

16 Maria Shonnard Hays, d. of General 
William Hays, of the United States army, an@ 
w. of William Wordsworth, of Sockbridge 
W estmoreland, and Villa Wordsworth, on this 
island, b. in N. York, 31 May, 1854, d. at 
Capri, 7 Mar., 1903. 

Me Elizabeth Martha Wildes, od. 12 Dec. 

18. Alfred Stanford, 0. 12 July, 1874. 

19. Lorenzo Mackens, a. 20, a native of 
— rent ob. in Capri, 14 Mar., 1875, 
while travelling in search of health. 
Italian.) " seeaeaitlaies 

20. Thomas Cecil Pakenham, 
1894, a. 29. R.LP. 

21. George Hayward, b. near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 26 May, 1810, 04. at Capri, 8 April, 1878, 

92. Maria, w. of James Cross, vicar of 
Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, 04. 13 Mav 
1878, a. 27. aes 

23. Maria Salvia, w. of Walter Maclar 

Taria via, W. Mz en 
ob. at Capri, 12 Feb., 1882, a. 28. (In Italian.} 
‘ 24, rag ong arg: d. of the late William 
Symons, Esq. att, Cornw Japri 
os , of Hatt, Cornwall, 04. at Capri, 

25. Richard H. W. Whitehead Arti 

f L . £ st of 

Washbrook Holling wood Oldham Laneashire 
ob. 2 Mar., 1889, a. 33. (There are no stops 
to this inscription, and the word ‘ Artist” is 
so placed that it appears to form part of the 
name.) 
— Herbert Shortridge, od. 18 Mar., 1890, 
27. 
25, : 
28. John Shortridge, b. 4 May, 1887, od 
15 Sept., 1889.—N orah Shortridge, b. 4 Feb., 
1889, ob. 27 Dec., 1890.—John Wood Short- 
ridge, Barnsley, Yorks, England. (Date un- 
fortunately omitted in my notes.) 

There are a few interments without in- 
scriptions. 

The following, both in Italian, are j 
Catholic cemetery — sabia 
; *~ — ne Norton, Lord Grantley 
», at London, 15 Nov., 1831, d. ¢ ‘apri, 
24 July, 1877. aii: 

30. Maria Chiara Elizabetta Federico, wi 

é »wid 
‘of Lord Grantley, a. 58, of. 1 Feb., 1892. 


ob. 26 May, 


a. 


Frank James James, 04. 18 April, 1890 
LP ca 


a. 
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Erected by her children Riccardo and Car- 
lotta. G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 





MONTAIGNE, WEBSTER, AND MARSTON: 
DR. DONNE AND WEBSTER. 
(See 10S. iv. 41, 121, 201, 302; v. 301.) 

MonvTAIGNE says :— 

To forbid us anything is the ready way to make 
us long for it.—Book ii. chap. xv. p. 315, col. 1 

[Love is] a pleasure inflamed by difficulty.— 

Sook iii. chap. v. p. 434, col. 1 

The price or honor of the conquest is rated by 
the difticultie.”—Book iii. chap. v. p. 439, col. 1. 

It is against the nature of love not to be violent, 
and against the condition of violence to be constant. 
—Book iii. chap. v. p. 451, col. 1. 

Thus in Marston :— 

Philocalia. But, dear madam, your reason of 
loving him? : 

Duleimel. Faith, only a woman’s reason, because 
I was expressly forbidden to love him...... hee ik 

Phi. But, when you saw no means of manifesting 
your affection to him, why did not your hopes 


Pepul. O Philocalia! that difficulty only enflames 
me: when the enterprise is easy, the victory is 
inglorious....... 

Phi. O love, how violent are thy passages ! 

Duwi. Pish, Philocalia! ‘tis against the nature of 
love not to be violent. 

Phi. And against the condition of violence to be 
constant.—‘ The Fawn,’ III. i. 242-73. 

The source of Gonzago’s saying re lies, in 
IIL. i. 420-23, is dealt with at 10 S. iv. 122-3. 

As I shall be dealing presently with the 
passage in Montaigne that is supposed to 
have been copied from Marston by Webster, 
I will anticipate matters here by showing 
further resemblances between ‘The White 
Devil’ and the ‘ Essays.’ 

Marston may or may not have got a hint 
from Montaigne for a saying in the following 
speech :— 

Hercules. Your father, I may boldly say, he’s 


an ass 
To hope that you'll forbear to swallow 
What he cannot chew: &c. 
*The Fawn,’ III. i. 512-14. 

But there can be no manner of doubt about 
the origin of the same or a similar saying in 
Webster, who, like Montaigne, uses it in 
relation to the question of self-slaughter. 
Montaigne notes instances of men who have 
attempted, but failed, to kill themselves out- 
right, courage having deserted them in their 
extremity. The smarting wounds they in- 
flicted upon themselves served but to intensify 
the anguish of mind they already suffered, 
thus adding to their torments. To kill one- 


self with a sword requires a steady hand 
and an unfaltering purpose ; at the moment 





of execution there is no time to consult flesh 
and blood ; the mortal instrument 


is a meate a man must swallow without chewing, 
&e.—Book ii. chap. xiii. p. 312, col. 2. 
Vit. _ To kill one’s self is meat that we must 
take 
Like pills, not chew ’t, but quickly swallow it ; 
The smart o’ the wound, or weakness of the hand, 
May else bring treble torments. 
‘The White Devil,’ 1]. 3319-22, p. 47, col. 2. 
The previous speech by Vittoria Corombona 
elicits a reply from Flamineo which also is a 
close imitation of Montaigne :— 


Vit. Cor. 1 prithee, yet remember 
Millions are now in graves, which at last day 
Like mandrakes shall rise shrieking. 

Flam. Leave your prating, 
For these are but grammatical laments, 
Feminine arguments: and they move me, 
As some in pulpits move their auditory, 
More with their exclamation than sense 
Of reason or sound doctrine. 

‘The White Devil,’ II. 3306-14, p. 47, col. 2. 

Caesars gowne disquieted all Ronie, which his 
death had not done: the very sound of names, 
which jingleth in our eares, as, ‘‘Oh, my poore 
master”; or “Alas, my deare friend”; ‘‘Oh, my 
good father”; or, ‘Alas, my sweete daughter.” 
When such like repetitions pinch me, and that I 
looke more nearely to them, I finde them but gram- 
maticall laments, the word and the tune wound me. 
Even as Preachers exclamations do often move 
their auditory more then their reasons, &c.—Book iii. 
chap. iv. p. 425, col. 2. 

At 10'S. iv. p. 42, col. 1, and p. 121, col. 2, 
I showed that both Webster and Marston 
had taken notes from Montaigne, book i. 
chap. xl. pp. 117-18. Another case of borrow- 
ing from the same interesting chapter occurs 
in ‘The White Devil,’ where Flamineo is 
caught in the toils, and about to meet death. 
He laughs at the threats of Lodovico, and 
follows up this display of merriment in the 
presence of death by asking :— 


Would’st have me die, as I was born, in whining ? 

Gasparo. Recommend yourself to heaven. 

Flam. No, I will carry mine own commendations 
thither. Lines 3461-3, p. 49, col. 2. 

To another that exhorted him to recommend 
himselfe to God, he asked, *‘ Whois going to him ?” 
And the fellow answering, ‘‘ Yourselfe shortly :’’ 
“Tf it be his good pleasure, I would to God it 
might be to morrow night,” replied he. ‘ Re- 
commend but your selfe to him,” said the other, 
“and you shall quickly be there.” “It is best 
then,” answered he, “that my selfe carry mine own 
commendations to him.”—P. 118, col. 1. 


Again, Montaigne states that William, 
Duke of Guienne, 
for penance-sake, wore continually a corselet under 
a religious habit.—P. 122, col. 2. 

In ‘The White Devil’ ‘* two noblemen of 
Hungary,” who accompany “the Moor,” are 
said to 
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have vowed forever to wear, next their bare 
bodies, those coats of mail they served in. 
Hortensio. Hard penance ! 
Lines 2366-9, p. 35, col. 2. 
Webster was surely thinking of Montaigne. 


The following verse from the ‘ Aneid,’ v. 
1. 6, is quoted by Montaigne in book iii. 
chap. v. p. 440, col. 2, and by Marston in 
‘The Fawn,’ III. i. 537 :— 


Notumque, furens quid fcemina possit. 


We come now to the passage in Marston 
that Webster is supposed to have copied. As 
I have abundantly proved that both drama- 
tists imitated the ‘ Essays’ independently of 
each other, I will merely deal with the 
parallels in the ordinary way. 

Wishing and enjoying trouble us both alike. The 
rigor of a mistris is yrkesome, but ease and facility 
(to say true) much more ; forasmuch as discontent 
and vexation proceed of the estimation we have 
of the thing desired, which sharpen love and set 
it atire.” Whereas satiety begets distaste: it is a 
dull, blunt, weary, and drouzy passion.—Book ii. 
chap. xv. p. 315, col. 2. 

In Marston thus :— 

Herod. Upon four great madonnas have I this 
afternoon grafted the forked tree! 

Hlercules. Is’t possible? 

Herod. Possible! Fie on this satiety!—’tis a 
dull, blunt, weary, and drowsy passion.—‘ The 
Fawn,’ LV. i. 103-8. 

Marston’s phrase “ grafted the forked tree ” 
is also from Montaigne :— 

He would hardly have perswaded Calisthenes to 
refuse his faire daughter Agarista to Hippoclides, 
because he had seen him graft the forked tree in 
— Upon. a table. — Book ii. chap. xii. p. 299, 
col. &. 

The parallel in Webster comes in with 
other matter that was manifestly filched 
from Montaigne, but I[ will not stay to point 
out the resemblances ; = it is interesting to 
note that a correction by Dyce aceords with 
the phrasing in the ‘ Essays’ :— 

Flamineo. What is’t you doubt? her coyness ? 
that’s but the superticees of lust most women have : 
yet why should ladies blush to hear that named 
which they do not fear to handle? O, they are 
politic: they know our desire is increased by the 
difficulty of enjoying ; whereas satiety is a blunt, 
weary and drowsy passion.—‘The White Devil,’ 
11. 103-9, p. 6, col. 2. 

The old quartos make Flamineo say “ where 
a satiety is,” kc. Dycealtered to “ whereas,” 
the word used by Montaigne. 


The last words of Herod’s speech are 
followed by this question :— 

Who would be a proper fellow to be thus greedily 
devoured and swallowed among ladies? Faith, ’tis 
a torment—my very rack ! 








Hercules. Right, Herod, true; for imagine all a 
man possess’d with a perpetual pleasure, like that 
of generation, even in the highest lusciousness, he 
straight sinks as unable to bear so continual, so. 
pure, so universal a sensuality.—LI. 108-16. 


Almost literally from Montaigne, as is 
much other matter in the same scene :— 


When I imagine man fraught with all the com- 
modities may be wished, let us suppose all his 
severall members were for ever possessed with a plea- 
sure like unto that of generation, even in the highest 
point that may be; 1 finde him to sinke under the. 
burden of his ease, and perceive him altogether 
unable to beare so pure, so constant, and so uni- 
versall a sensuality. —Book ii. chap. xx. pp. 344-5. 


Verily according to the lawe which nature giveth 
them, it is not fit for them [women] to will and 
desire: their part is to beare, to obey, and to 
consent. Therefore hath nature bestowed a per- 
petuall capacity ; on us [men] aseld and uncertaine 
ability. They have alwayes their houre, that they 
may ever be ready to let us enter.—Book iii. chap. v.. 
p. 450, col. 2. 

Hercules. O, sir, Nature is a wise workman. She 
knows right well that if women should woo us to 
the act of love, we should all be utterly shamed. 
How often should they take us unprovided, when. 
they are always ready !—* The Fawn,’ LV. i. 136-40. 


CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 





THE PORTMAN FAMILY AT KEW, 
SURREY. 

In my reply as to the Portman family 
(ante, p. 150) I referred to a current error 
regarding its connexion with Kew, in Surrey ; 
and although it was noticed by me when 
writing on ‘The Royal Residences of Kew’ 
in last year’s volume of Zhe //ome Counties 
Magazine, I would ask permission of the 
Editor to further the correction in the 
widely circulated pages of ‘N. & Q. As it 
concerns London history —if we accept 
Walford’s inclusion of Kew in ‘ Greater Lon- 
don’—the favour may appear warranted. 

In all the accounts of Kew, beginning with 
that of Lysons in ‘Environs of London’ 
(1792), the ‘told palace” now remaining is 
said to have been once the property of Sir 
Hugh Portman. It is also shown that this. 
palace occupies the site of a mansion called 
the Dairy House, which formerly belonged to 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The Portman 
proprietorship at Kew would probably be 
unknown but that Lysons had found men- 
tion in ‘The Sydney Letters’ (Collins’s ed., 
i. 384) of “a rich gentleman,” viz., Sir 
Hugh Portman, who in December, 1595, was 
knighted by Elizabeth when she came to 
Kew to dine with her Lord Keeper, Sir John 
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Puckering.* Lyons found also that this Sir | 
Hugh Portman owned “the old house oppo- 
site to the Palace,” the Palace in 1792 being 
Kew House. But the author of the ‘Envi- 
rons’ seems to have been unaware of the 
identity of this Sir Hugh, or of his connexion 
with the Portmans of Somersetshire ; neither 
is he quite right about the house owned by 
Sir Hugh, viz. the Dairy House, which in 
1595 stood on the site of that seen by the 
author in 1792. Manning, in his ‘ History 
of Surrey’ (1804), connects Sir Hugh with 
the Dairy House, but does not identify him ; 
and Brayley, in his ‘Surrey’ (1841), finding 
the existing house (on the site of the Dairy 
House) called “ the Dutch House,” with some 
tradition of a Dutch merchant attached to 
it, concluded that Sir Hugh Portman was 
the Dutch merchant. Later writers ex- 
plained that he was only Dutch in the sense 
of trading in Dutch merchandise—a yet later 
development being that he was a sugar 
refiner, that being a Dutch business ! 

While authors thus mixed facts and guesses, 
Sir Hugh’s identity lay hidden in the Port- 
man Inquisitions pm. at the Public Record 
Oftice. These show clearly that Sir Hugh 
Portman, of Orchard-Portman in Somerset, 
and his heirs were owners of two messuages 
at Kew, one of which was “le Dairie Howse”; 
and also that he and they held the property 
at Marylebone acquired temp. Henry VIII. 
by their ancestor Sir William Portman, Lord 
Chief Justice of England. These Portmans 
never saw “the Dutch House,” ¢.e., the yet | 
existing Palace. About a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Sir Hugh’s death (d. 1604), his heir 
sold the Dairy House, &c., to a veritable | 
Dutchman and merchant of London, Samuel 
Fortrey, who pulled down the old mansion, 
and in its stead raised the existing handsome 
red-brick house. The initials of himself and his 
wife Catherine—F'S.C., for Fortrey, Samuel 
and Catherine—appear on the south front 
over the entrance door, and also the date 1631, 
presumably that of erection. The Fortrey 


* It is not improbable that Portman and Pucker- 
ing were connected, and even possible that the | 
Dairy House at Kew was transferred to Sir Hugh 
Portman from Lord Keeper Puckering. ‘The con- 
nexion is not shown in the 1623 ‘ Visitation of | 
Somerset’ (ed. Harl. Soc., xi. 126); but in the 
earlier visitations and additions thereto (ed. Rev. 
F. W. Weaver) Sir John Portman, brother of Sir 
Hugh, marries the daughter of Lord Keeper Pucker- | 
ing. In the 1623 Visitation the same Sir John 
marries Ann, daughter of Sir Henry Gifford. Of 
course, one wife may have succeeded the other; 
but, at all events, the fact of Puckering and Port- | 
man being found together at Kew in 1595, joined to 
the mention of an alliance in one pedigree, points 
to connexion. 


| 1606. 


heir sold the property in 1697 (Lysons) to 


| Sir Richard Levett, Lord Mayor of London in 


1700 ; and in the reign of George II. (ec. 1730) 
the house was acquired as a royal auxiliary to 
Richmond Lodge, then the royal residence, 
which purpose it also served to Kew House 
when the latter became the Palace. George IIT. 
inhabited it before his accession, while his 
mother, the Dowager Princess of Wales, re- 
tained Kew House; and on the demolition of 
the latter in 1802 the Dutch House became 
the remaining residence of the royal family, 
henceforth being known as the Palace. Queen 
Charlotte died here in 1818. 


W. L. Rurton. 


NorWEGIAN DicTIoNARIES.—The approach- 
ing coronation at Throndhjem will be an event 
of importance to many Englishmen. They 
will need a good Norwegian dictionary, and 
unfortunately it is not possible to recommend 
any of those we usually meet. Otto Holtzes’, 
published in Copenhagen, is common, but is 
strictly Danish, and not much to be com- 
mended at that. Another professes to be 
Norwegian, and is certainly more ambitious. 
Its merits are questionable. It is entitled 
‘*Gealmuyden : Engelsk-Norsk Ordbog, ved 
H. Eitrem,” and is pubiished at Christiania. 
It may have many good qualities, but if so 
does not put its best foot foremost. On p. 1 
I read :— 

“1. acd s. bogstavens navn...... A.C, Anno Christi. 
ASD ccscsed A.R.A. Associate of the Royal Academy. 
A.R.S.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
A.S. Anglo-Saxon. A.A.S. Antiquariorum societas 
socius, fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries.” 
This, the first paragraph, is only a specimen 
of the whole work. Weds 

Savile Club. 


de 


WILLIAM Symonps’s § PISGAH EVANGELICA.’ 
—In Anth. & Wood’s ‘Ath. Oxon.’ (ed. 1815, 
vol. ii. c. 142) the date of the publication of 
this work is given as 1605. Excepting the 
copy before me, and the one mentioned by 
Bliss as being in the Bodleian, 1 have never 
seen or heard of any other bearing this date. 
The copy in the British Museum, as I gather 
from the Catalogue, is dated 1606 ; and the 
one or two copies which I have seen offered 
by booksellers in the course of a number of 
years (the little quarto is undoubtedly rare) 
all bore the date 1606. Even Symonds’s 
contemporary, William Cowper, Bishop of 
Galloway, in his Prologue, so to speak, to 
his ‘Commentary on the Revelation of 
St. Iohn,’ 1623, gives the date of the book as 
In the circumstances it may not be 


out of place to quote here the publisher’s 
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imprint on the title-page of the earlier | given to Princess Victoria of Battenberg and 
issue :— to King Edward VII. on their entrance to 
‘Imprinted at London by Felix Kyngston, for | visit the royal family of Spain :— 
Edmund Weauer, and are to be sold at his shop | ‘*Emen trukatzen da erri | danetako dirua eta 
at the great North-doore of 8. Pauls Church. | papera | pagatzen dira alde guzietako | letrak eta 
1605.” | chekak | ala ere | erdaldun-erri alde guzietako | 
The work is dedicated to ‘‘The Right | dirugai pore eta mpeene oad Gage tacky 
= 6 OB é Bech eo soht | | bertan, gordetzen dira | artarako egifiak [sic] | 

a, Leo I ine yo wae os —, | dauden kucha-etan | nai diran urre | zillar eta balio 
ord VWiltughby, Lord of Willughby, berke | sundiko | zer nai gauza|emen dakite Euzkaraz | 
and Erisby,” and is subscribed by Symonds | (Bouvais, Paris).” 

from his ** poore house at Halton-Holgate.” | The translation is :-— 

: MF 5 ears Tuk el ‘ ‘ 

eae > ene _— - the Perec | Here is changed the money and the paper of all 
veader, Irom the pen of one 2aDr1e! | lands, are paid the letters and cheques of all parts: 
Powel,” followed by a ‘ Preface or Introduc- | go also all bills of all sides of the land of those 


tion’ to Richard Vaughan, Bishop of London, who speak no Heuskara, and all drafts over and 
in which the author explains and justifies above (these). In the same way are guarded in 
| hutches which stand made for that purpose gold, 


* — eran say (eg ee | silver, and whatever thing(s) of great value you 
of 1605 the first page of the last leat is taken | pJease, which are wanted. Here they know Heus- 

up with ‘ Faults escaped in this Booke’ ; but! kara.” 
whether these have been given effect to in| [f they know Heuskara, they ought to have: 
the subsequent issue I cannot say. | put Awchetan, and to have either omitted 
_ Of the contents of the work itself Iam not | the solitary comma, or punctuated the words 
in a position to offer an opinion, nor is this throughout. Bertin may possibly mean 
the place to discuss them. | But as I have | jmnediately, or in the same place. Moreover, 
mentioned the name of Bishop Cowper, I eqitiak should be egittak, and gajierako should 
shall here transcribe what he says about it, ‘be ganerako. Ifthe engraver had any difli- 
> gen La ‘ ng i eclaat jculty in cutting the tilde over the 1, the 
eriticism 1b 1s ( Works, 1623, p. 822) :— omission would not be without precedent. 
“William Symonds, printed at London, in the |The » in those words, moreover, is single in 
yeere 1606, intitulates his Commentary, ‘ Pisgah | some dialects. The % of Castilian was once 
wuangelica’: hee confesseth himselfe, in his Epistle | »» and in Catalan is written ny. On p. 232 
Dedicatory, that the matter of his Exposition is f. oy Buteoti PAriste et d’Eugene 
somewhat new, which will bee easily granted of | 2! zes Kntretiens asiriste € res 
any that reades it. He protests in like manner, Nouvelle Edition, ou Les Mots Des Devises 
that he hath fully satisfied himselfe, whereof the | sont expliquez. A Paris, M.D.C.XCI.,’ the word 
lesse hope remaines that hee shall satistie others. | Senora, occurring in some Castilian verses 
there quoted, is printed Sefora; but the 


One thing I must say, by his leaue, it seemes 

strange he hath not been afraid to inuert the order, . . * ° ‘ ; 

not of Chapters onely, but of verses also ; hee hath quotation 1s not in capital letters, and the 7 
was, no doubt, used because the Parisian 


iumbled them one through another in most con- ale Decal 
fused manner, and beaten them, as we say, into an | printing-house had no @ in its fount. 
*Hotch-Potch’: But God is the God of order, and E. 8. Dopason. 


not of confusion.” “NM Fe G W M 
. . . . J TEKK a = ST - VW. J . 
As may be imagined, this is a class of : "d Colline’s : fal eon : ware tl : 
Lencile Shuck: dae hond tanll ation -| Loward Collins’s useful compilation * Author 
OF ee ee ee See eae: 1 Printer, second edition, 1905, contains 
but the reference to Dante in the following it antes ae ala bs as 
sé is very i resti . 245) :— Ke sea ee ae ae 
a is very interesting (p. 245): : moujik, mujik ; fem. muzhitekka.” This is a 
For nance = en ; oon alteration = good example of what is called a ghost-word, 
religion, W cn ollowead, which many amongst the wy By +] ig 7 . , 
Papists did foresee, whereof one Helteuius is Muzhitekka ho quite pretty, but _— oi 
reported to haue assigned the yeere: So did| Know it as Russian. I suspect that it shou 
Dante.” have been printed muzhitchka. 
A. S. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Inscriptions AT San SeEsasTraAN. (See) Tom Tuums's First APPEARANCE IN Lon- 
10 §. iii. 361, 433.)— Quite recently the; Don. (See 10 S§. iii. 163, 237, 297, 411, 451; 
following inscription, on a slab similar to | iv.37.)—In Zhe Antiquary for April Mr. Aleck 
those at the Crédit Lyonnais at Bayonne Abrahams continues his interesting annals of 
ard San Sebastian, has appeared in roman | the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. I notice that 
capitals on the front of the offices of the he assigns the advent of Tom Thumb to the 








Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris in year 1845, although in the columns of ‘N. & Q’ 
the latter city, where I lately had the plea- | he correctly attributed it to the previous 
sure of witnessing the magnificent receptions year. In turning over some old pamphlets 


‘ 
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the other day, I came across one of those 
described by the Rev. Joun PickForD at the 
last reference. The memoir which it contains 
does not appear to be “fictitious,” but Mr. 
PickForD is correct in stating that the back 
cover contains a representation of “the Queen 
and Prince Albert admiring Tom Thumb,” as 
well as the Iron Duke, who stands discreetly 
in the background. This picture also forms 
the frontispiece of the pamphlet, the title of 
which runs as follows :— 

**An Account | of | the Life, | Personal Appear- 
ance, Character, | and Manners, | of | Charles S. 
Stratton, | the American Man in Miniature, | known 
as | General Tom Thumb, | twelve years old, 
twenty-five inches high, | and | Weighing only 
Fifteen Pounds. | With some account of | remark- 
able dwarfs, giants, and other human | phenomena, 
of ancient and modern times. | Also, | General ‘Tom 
Thumb’s songs. | London: | Printed by T. Brettell, 
Rupert Street, Haymarket. | 1845.” 

The pamphlet unfortunately does not give 
the exact date of Tom Thumb’s first appear- 
ance at the Egyptian Hall. but it quotes an 
extract from an article in Zhe Vew York Sun 
of 19 January, 1844, about the little General: 

“Departure of General Tom Thumb.—Not less 
than ten thousand persons joined in procession 
yesterday to escort this wonderful little man on 
board the ship Yorkshire, by which splendid packet 
he has sailed, in company with his parents and Mr. 
Barnum, proprietor of the American Museum, and 
‘a preceptor for the purpose of visiting her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and the Nobility of England. The 
egrogee passed down Fulton Street, preceded 

y the city brass band. The General was in an 
open barouche, and bowed very gracefully to the 
thousands of ladies who filled the windows on each 
side of the street, and who testified their delight at 
seeing him by the waving of thousands of white 
handkerchiefs. The shipping adjacent to the York- 
shire was black with the multitude gathered to 
witness the departure of the smallest man and the 
finest ship that the world ever produced. Our 
little countryman will astonish the citizens of the 
Old World.” 

The General probably arrived in England 
some time in February, 1844. He paid his 
first visit to Buckingham Palace, where he 
was received by Her Majesty, Prince Albert, 
the Duchess of Kent, and the royal house- 
hold, on Saturday, 23 March. He pleased 
his royal hosts so much that a second visit 
was paid on Monday, 1 April, and a third on 
Friday, 19 April. He received beautiful 
souvenirs of these visits from the Queen. 
On 26 April, 1844, he was visited at the 
Egyptian Hall by the boys of the Duke of 
York’s School at Chelsea; and on 22 June 
the boys of the Royal Hospital School at 
Greenwich also honoured him with a visit. 
His carriage was manufactured by Mr. S. 
Beaton, of No. 16, Denmark Street, Soho, 
and the harness by Messrs. Fillingham, of 





Whitechapel Road. The ponies, which were 
only 34 inches in height, were purchased 
from the valuable: stud of Mr. Batty, of 
Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre. The total cost 
of this equipage exceeded three hundred 
guineas. W. F. Pripeaux. 


Masor’s ‘Historra Mavoris Britannix.’— 
In Major’s ‘History,’ published in 1521, we 
are told (lib. iv. cap. 15) that Wallace con- 
stantly had in his mouth a riming Latin 
distich, which as a boy he had been taught 
by his preceptor :— 

Dico tibi verum libertas optima rerum, 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivito, fili. 

It would be interesting to learn whether 
any earlier source is known of this verse, 
which would have been appropriate to 
Brutus. Or did Wallace’s tutor (who appears 
to have been his uncle) compose it ? 

Mr. Constable’s translation of the ‘ His- 
toria’ (which appeared at Edinburgh in 
1892) has probably led to a greatly increased 
knowledge of it. In speaking of King Arthur 
he tells us that the Britons reckoned nine 
just men: three heathens—Hector, Alex- 
ander the Great, and Julius Ciesar; three 
Jews—David, Joshua, and Judas Maccabzeus ; 
and three Christians, Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey of Boulogne. Of these estimates 
he contests two, not considering Alexander 
just, as through lust of rule he aimed at 
getting for himself kingdoms which did not 
belong to him; nor Julius, because he over- 
threw the famous Roman republic to obtain 
power for himself. Shakespeare could not 
have consulted Major when he wrote ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ for the historian represents Duncan 
not to have been killed by Macbeth on the 
spot, but to have been mortally wounded 
and then carried to Elgin, where he died. 
The history terminates with the battle of 
Bosworth, but the children of Henry VII. 
and their marriages are just mentioned at 
the end. Major sees no objection to Prince 
Henry marrying his brother’s widow. It is 
strange that he says Richard III. murdered 
three, not two, nephews. W. T. Lynn. 


Sir 8. Romintry.—On 16 Feb., 1867 (3S. 
xi. 138), I asked where I could see a tract 
which Romilly sent anonymously to the 
Constitutional Society. Although it was 
anonymous, there was not much secret at 
the time of publication, for its being known 
to be by Romilly procured him the friend- 


ship of Lord Lansdowne. 

A friend has lately come across this tract 
and has drawn my attention to the above 
query. It was in the Library of the British 
Museum at the time my query appeared. 
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The tract is in Halkett and Laing, vol. ii. 
col. 954, under ‘Fragment,’ and they no 
doubt took the title from my query, as they 
refer to it. 

My object is to identify the tract. I observe 
that the author’s name is still unknown at 
the National Library. There is no cover or 
title. The head-title begins as follows :— 

_ “At a meeting of the Society for constitutional 
information...... resolved: That 1500 of the two 
following tracts, relative to the rights and duties 
of juries in trials for libels, be published at the 
expense of the society...... 1. A fragment on the 
constitutional power and duty of juries upon trials 
for libels.” 

_It is of 16 pages octavo, and begins with 
signature B, vol. ii.; signature © is on p. 9. 
The shelfmark is E. 2147 (6). 

I readily admit the difficulty of cataloguing 
such a title. As cross-references are now 
given in the B.M. Catalogue from ‘Society ’ 
and ‘Constitutional’ to ‘London,’ it is easy 
to find the pamphlet. It might perhaps be 
better if the main title came under one of 
these words, instead of, as at present, under 
: London, miscellaneous institutions and other 
bodies. Society for,’ &c. To refer searchers 
who want a tract. about juries to London 
seems to me too scientific. 


my remarks in ‘N. & Q. (and _ printed in 
pamphlet form in 1899) are backed by an 
interesting article on the B.M. Catalogue 
in Zhe Edinburgh Review for January. 
Ratreu Tuomas. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Gui ALEx1s LoBINEAU’s ‘ ARISTOPHANES.’— 
Early in 1792 Mercier de St. Léger sent 
Chardon la Rochette three volumes of MS. 
quarto, the Greek text of Aristophanes, with 
notes, Latin, French, and Italian. Aqua- 
fortis had failed to erase the inscription 
on the top of the first page: “Ex libris 
S. Melanii Rhedonensis, Congregationis S. 
Mauri” ; the second page had the same, with 
“ Monasterii” besides. At foot of the last 
page were the words :— 

‘*Has ego xi. Aristophanis comcedias anno 1695, 
mensibus Martio et Aprili, manu propria descripsi, 
et notis illustravi, et textum ipsum pluribus in 
locis emendavi. Nominis vero mei Anagramma 
est Lux Dei vas nobile et Monogramma [symbol]. 
Aliud Anagramma gentilitii nominis: Beau lion.” 


However, I have | 
already had my say (9 §. iii. 102) about | 
these things, so I will now only observe that | 





On each of the three volumes is “ Ex libris 
S. Melanii Rhedonensis.” The work is men- 
tioned by Dom Tassin (‘ Hist. Lit. de la 
Congrég. de S. Maure,’ p. 489), who objects 
to Dom L.’s “penchant pour ces sortes 
d’études, si contraires 4 l’esprit de son état.” 
Dom L. was born at Rennes in 1666; pro- 
fessed, 15 Dec., 1683, at St. Melaine there ; 
died at the abbey of St. Jacut, near St. Malo, 
3 June, 1727, in his seventy-first year. From 
internal evidence in this MS.—of which the 
Magasin Encyclopédique, de l'an iii. (1795), 
Paris, gives the details—Dom L. began this 
work when some twenty-eight years old, 
whereas his translation was one of his last 
efforts, as he mentions “ feue madame Dacier” 
(ob. 17 Aug., 1720). Locally, at Rennes, which 
so well knows the Benedictine’s history of 
Brittany, nothing is known of this MS. 
Can any reader throw light on this? Says 
Erasmus: “Et multi sunt in consortio Sanc- 
torum qui non sunt apud nos in catalogo.” 

In a MS. of Aristophanes, inedited (appa- 
rently), and mentioned in vol. i. of the Paris 
(1795) Magasin Encyclopédique, we find :— 

‘“*Piovan Arlat, curé de St. Cresci, prés de 
Florence, le Rabelais de son temps, en (des dAtoBor) 
répandit un bon nombre 4 Bruxelles et 4 Anvers, 
dans les différens voyages, qu'il fit en Flandre sur 
les galéres de la république de Florence.” 

This was written by Dom Gui Alexis Lobi- 
neau. H. H. JoHnson. 

Rennes. 


Asicamt Hitt, Lapy Masuam. — In the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ it is 
stated that Lady Masham promised to sit 
for Swift, but that no portrait of her can be 
traced. We shall be pleased to know if any 
portrait has since come to light. 

Manzi, Jovant & Co. 
(Successors to Goupil & Co.) 
25, Bedford Street, Strand. 


CoLERIDGE AND NEWMAN ON GIBBON.— 
I remember seeing somewhere a long time 
ago a criticism of Gibbon’s style made on 
opposite sides by Newman and Coleridge. 
Can any one kindly furnish references to 
either the Cardinal or the poet-philosopher’s 
works, as I am engaged on a review of 
Gibbon ? 

I have just bought the twenty-one volumes 
of Coleridge, as printed by Pickering. Can 
any one inform me which of Coleridge’s 
many: publications this edition does not 
contain ? A. H. T. CLARKE. 


Soutetin “ PastoraLes.”—The subjoined 
list was recently sent to me by M. le Pro- 
fesseur G. Hérelle, the distinguished author 
of many admirable books in French, with 
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the view of eliciting information to enrich 
the second edition of his valuable work on 
the Baskish pastorales, of which he has pre- 
sented a good many in manuscript to the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. With his 
permission, it is placed before the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ in the hope that they may be able 
to throw light on this neglected branch of 
popular literature. It is not impossible that 
such Pastorales were performed by the Basks 
of France during the occupation of their 
region by England in the Middle Ages. 

Le Grand Alexandre (qui est une histoire de 
saints de martyrs sans aucun rapport avec 
Alexandre le Grand), 

Astyage. 

La Princesse de Cazmira (ou Cachemire). 

Celestine de Savoie. 

Sts. Claudicus et Marsimissa (ou Moustapha), 

Kouli-Khan. 

Dorimeéne et le prince Osman. 

Elisabeth de Portugal. 

St. Jean Caillabit. 

St. Julien d’Antioche. 

Les trois Martyrs. 

Pancart (ou le Jugement de Mardi-Gras), 

Bacchus (analogue au précédent). 

Epwarp S8. Dopeson, 


et 


*Lercester’s Guost.’—I should be glad of 
any information regarding the poem entitled 
‘ Leicester’s Ghost,’ published in 1641. What 
is the purport of it? and is it still in print 
and procurable ? H. H. S. 

[It is a versified legend of * Leicester’s Common- 
wealth,’ which treats Leicester as a professional 
poisoner and debauchee. } 


“SaTurDAY” IN SpANISH.—It appears that 
the Spanish name for Saturday is Salado 
(Sabbath). This would seem to connect it 
with the Jews. I should like to know when, 
and under what circumstances, Jewish 
influence in Spain was powerful enough to 
give such a name to one of the days of the 


week. H. W—n. 
{Jewish influence in Spain was at an early period 
very powerful and assertive. | 


Jomun Carey.—Can any one help me to 
find the birth certificate of the John Caley 
who married Elizabeth Bird at St. Stephen’s, 
Ipswich, 12 Sept., 1797. He was born about 
1773, and probably at Ipswich or in the 
neighbourhood. 

(Rev.) A. G. Keaty, R.N. 


H.M.S. Sapphire 2, Portland, Dorset. 


‘*CasT NOT A CLOUT TILL MAY BE OUT.” 
—I have always understood this weather 
proverb to be a caution against laying aside 
winter wraps until the month of May has 
come to its end. An old man, a gardener, 


here in Durham, gives a different turn to the 





saying. He aflirms that after the may has 
come into bloom there is never any further 
danger of frost, and the saying, according to 
him, is really a caution against throwing 
aside any extra garment, not until the month 
has come to an end, but until the may be out 
in blossom. Is the idea an original one? I 
have never heard it before. 
Jonnson Balty. 
The Rectory, Ryton. 


“Burcuer”: “Hor.” — The interesting 
notes on the proper pronunciation of the 
word *‘ war” tempt me to ask how the above 
two words should be pronounced. In many 
parts of Lancashire “butcher” is always 
spoken with a short wu. The first syllable 
rimes absolutely with ‘‘ but.” 

The late Prof. York Powell always talked 
of Plymouth Hoe as ‘*The Who.” It would 
be interesting to hear what is the correct 
way of speaking these words. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 


Scottish Newsparer Press.—Information 
in general is desired regarding the censor- 
ship of the press in Scotland during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
in particular regarding the statement that 
in 1650 newspapers were prohibited publica- 
tion until they had been revised by the 
Bishop of Edinburgh. The right of grant- 
ing permission for the starting of news- 
papers, and the censorship of them when 
begun, were exercised by the Scottish Privy 
Council in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. When and how were these duties 
conferred on the Privy Council? On_ the 
abolition of the Scottish Privy Council in 
1707 these prerogatives seem to have been 
assumed by town councils, as in Edinburgh. 
Were the rights ever formally bestowed on 
them ? and, if so, when and by whom? When 
and how did this oversight by town councils 
cease? Any other facts throwing light on 
the press during the period indicated would 
be gratefully received. It would be a boon 
if only original authorities were referred to. 
Later writers are full of blunders. 

CRAGSLEY. 


EartTHQuakEs IN Fiction. —It might be 
worth while finding and noting some stories of 
fiction and poems, both English and foreign, 
touching and based upon, or dealing with, 
memorable earthquakes, like that of Sicily 
in 1693, where above 60,000 people are said 
to have perished ; the Lisbon earthquake of 
1 November, 1756, by which, likewise, nearly 
60,000 lost their lives; or the earthquake with 
a simultaneous eruption of Mont Pelée which 
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happened on 8 May, 1902, and destroyed St. 
Pierre, in the Isle of Martinique, with more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. Surely the recent 
San Francisco earthquake and conflagration 
of 18 April will have left no lighter impres- 
sion upon the minds of its survivors, and is 
likely to be depicted vividly in future works 
of fiction and elegies. X. 


Rev. SAMUEL MarSDEN, CHAPLAIN OF 
N.S.W.—Where is a portrait of him to be 
found? I think in some old magazine about 
1808-10, when he was visiting England. I 
do not refer to the later one of 1833. 

T. M. Hocken. 

Dunedin, N.Z. 


Kretinc Osscuritres.—1. What is the 
meaning of the simile in ‘ Mandalay ’— 
And the dawn comes up like thunder? 

2. What are “the Five Free Nations” in 
the poem called ‘The Young Queen’? One 
would be inclined at first sight to say English, 
Australians, Canadians, South Africans, and 
New Zealanders ; but [ have heard it sug- 
gested that the reference is to English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, and Manx ! 

3. In the same poem what is the mean- 
ing of ‘*‘the jealous circlet” prest? Why 
“jealous ” ? 

4. What is the meaning of the line, 

Mother of many princes—and child of the child 
I bore? 


’ 


DuNSINK. 


LaprEs’ HEAD DRESSES IN THE THEATRE.— 
In Dr. Doran’s ‘Habits and Men,’ p. 115 
(1855), occurs the following passage :— 

“In Paris feathers and head-dress extended so 
outrageously, both in a vertical and horizontal 
direction, that a row of ladies in the pit stalls, or 
in the front row of the boxes, effectually barred the 
‘spectacle’ from an entire audience in the rear. 
The fashion was suppressed by a Swiss, who was 
as well known in the Paris theatres as the cele- 
brated critical trunk-maker once was in our own 
galleries. The Swiss used to attend, armed with 
a pair of scissors; and when he found his view 
obstructed by the head-dresses in front, he made a 
demonstration of cutting away all the superfluous 
portions of the head-dresses which interfered with 
his enjoyment.” 

Who was this ‘‘ Swiss”? and who was * the 
celebrated critical trunk-maker ” ? 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


“Brock”: ‘*Bapncer.’—I think the first 
of these words for the quadruped in 
question is quite obsolete in the south of 
England, though there are several place- 
names (notably Brockley) taken from the 
word. The last book quoted in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 





as containing it is Scott’s ‘Antiquary.’ It is 
undoubtedly of Celtic origin, meaning grey. 
With regard to “badger,” which has super- 
seded it, whereas Prof. Skeat still seems to 
think that, like the French dlacreau, it is 
connected with corn, which the animal is 
thought to hoard, Dr. Murray prefers to 
derive it from ladge, owing to a white mark 
resembling a badge on the creature’s fore- 
head. Who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree? Historical principles are the only 
true sources of etymology ; and I would ask 
whether any further information has turned 
up recently to throw light upon this subject. 
W. T. Lynn. 
CaRDINAL WISEMAN’s Toms. — Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether this 
tomb has ever been engraved? It was de- 
signed by the elder Pugin, and is probably 
the finest monument, from an artistic point 
of view, in Kensal Green. A temporary 
building was erected to protect it from the 
weather when it was first placed over the 
grave, but it now looks very neglected and 
uncared- for. A number of replicas have 
been made of it, as it has been much admired; 
but I have been unable to find an engraving 
of it amongst the published designs of the 
elder Pugin. Freperick T. HIBGAME. 


PotyTEcHNIC INSTITUTION, 1838.—Where 
can I find an account of the founding of the 
original Polytechnic ? J. M. Buttocn. 

118, Pall Mall, 8S. W. 


‘Joun Butt’s Brste.'—What is known of 
this? It was published at Stamford, by J. 
Drakard, about ninety years ago, and written 
by “Demodocus Poplicola,” being ‘*‘ Memoirs 
of the stewardship and stewards of Great 


Albion, from the earliest times to the 
present.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Kincs AND QuEEeNS CompareD.—There is 
a familiar saying to the effect that queens 
rule more successfully than kings, because 
under a queen the men govern, but under 
aking the women. St. Simon ascribes this 
saying to the Duchess of Burgundy; Rich- 
ardson puts it into the mouth of his Lovelace. 
Neither of them could have copied from the 
other, therefore there must have been some 
earlier original. Who was he? QUERIST. 


J. F. Vicant, Professor of Chemistry at 
Cambridge University, 1703, married a lady 
from Newark. Any particulars relating to 
her, together with her maiden name, will be 
much valued by H. ht. 

Cambridge. 
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AxsBeEY OF St. Evrou.t, Pays p'OucHE.— 
Is there any list extant of the Procurators in 
England of this house? I shall be very glad 
of references to any trustworthy modern work 
giving particulars of the history of the abbey 
and the present state of the buildings. 


H. P. Pottarp. 
Bengeo, Hertford. 





Beglics, 
ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 
(10% §, iv. 206, 317.) 


I am much obliged to Mr. A. R. BayLey 
for his reference to ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 410. It 


‘is a matter of surprise to me that the able 
writer of the interesting biography of Abigail, 
Lady Masham, should state that “ the actual 
relationship between Robert Harley, first 
Earl of Oxford, and Abigail Hill has never 
been discovered.” 

| Thanks to_the kindness of another con- 
| tributor to ‘N. &Q.,’ Mr. RecinaLp STEWART 
| BoppINGTON, who has sent me the pedigree 
| of the Stephens family, taken from the 
| § Visitation of Gloucestershire. 1682-3,’ edited 
| by T. Fitz-Roy Fenwick and Walter C. Met- 
brew I am enabled, with the information 
| already in my hands, to show the relation- 
| ship which existed between Robert Harley, 
| Earl of Oxford, Abigail, Lady Masham, and 
| Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, thus :— 


Richard Stephens, of Eastington,==Margaret, daughter of Edward Saintloe, 


co. Gloucester, Esq., died 1599. 


of Knighton, Wilts, Esq. 


acl | 
Nathaniel Stephens,=Catherine, daughter Abigail =-William Sir John Jenyns,=-Alicia, daughter of 


of Eastington, Esq., 
born 1589, died May, 
1660. 


of Robert Beale, 
Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, Esq. 


an —— | | 
Abigail,==as second wife, Sir Edward Francis=Elizabeth Jen- 


Stephens. 


Bart., K.B., M.P.. 
died 1642. 


Hill, 
King’s 
| Auditor. 


Sir Richard Spen- 
| cer, of Althorpe, 
co. Northampton, 
| and Oftley, Herts. 





| 
Richard Jennings,==Frances, daughter 


sixth | Harley,of Brampton Brian, Hill, |nings. [Mr. ofHolywellHouse, | of Sir Gifford 
daughter. | co. Hereford, K.B. and second | Bostock calls St. Albans, M.P. | Thornhurst. — of 
M.P. co. Hereford, 1640.* son. |her Mary J.] St. Albans, 1642 | Agnes Court, 


Robert Harley, cr. 
Earl of Oxford. 


9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 


Abigail, Lady Masham. 


and 1661. Kent, Bart. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 


Francis H. Retton. 


(* Mr. Bostock states that Edward Harley was baptized at Wigmore, 21 Oct., 1624. ] 


Rt. H. E. H. wrote at 8" S. iii. 328 con- 
cerning the father of Abigail Hill, Lady 
Masham :— 


““He married Mary, the sister of Richard Jen- | 


nings, of Sandridge, near St. Albans. I know nothing 
further about him, except that he was a Turkey 
merchant of London who became bankrupt. As L 
have not found his name in the Sandridge registers, 
I conclude that he lived in London. I should be 
glad to know (1) in which London parish he lived; 
(2) dates of birth, death, and marriage of him and 
his wife; (3) the names of his parents, which I 
cannot find with certainty from the above refer- 
ences in ‘N. & Q.’ [2""S. iii. 9, 57).” 
I do not think these questions have been 
answered in ‘N. & Q..’ nor can I find any 
account of Abigail Hill’s father in the books 
at my command. 

The Fifteenth mopest of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts answers in 


-part some of the questions asked. 
states :— 


“To Harley’s famed associate in some of his 
schemes, Mrs. Abigail, afterwards Lady, Masham, 


The editor 


we get the first reference in a letter written in 
May, 1707, from Lady Pye to Harley's sister, also 
named Abigail, which concludes as follows :— 

«This makes me think of a (matrimonial) match 
| yours mentioned, our relation the Dresser with 
Colonel Masham, whom the Queen hath lately ad- 
| vanced. If the same is young (1) have heard her 
| greatly commended forasober woman. I believe she 
is the same Aunt Brom/(field) used to talk of, lived 
with Sir George River's lady when first we went to 
Greville Street. The great. Lady Duchess in that 
| deserves great commendations, that hath taken 
| such care of her relations, who when low are 
| generally overlooked. Is her brother Colonel Hill 
| married, as was reported, to one of the Queen’s 
| maids?’” 


| The editor remarks :— 


‘This is an interesting little bit of contemporar 

| evidence of Mrs. Masham’s near relationship both 
ito the Duchess of Marlborough and to Harley, 
though it hardly confirms the assertion alleged to 
| have been made by Harley, to which reference is 
made in the introduction to the first volume of 
these papers, that he had never heard of the re- 
lationship between Mrs. Masham and himself until 
they met at Court.” 
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Miss Strickland in her life of Queen Anne 
states :— 

**She [Duchess of Marlborough] wrote to her 
(Mrs. Masham, formerly Abigail Hill] an angry 
letter from Woodstock Palace. The superior style 
of the answer astonished her, and she became con- 
vinced that the serving-maid kinswoman had been 
promotes by her other cousin, the statesman 

arley.” 

The relationship between these historic 
personages established by the foregoing 
extracts comes, as suggested by Mr. RELTON, 
through the family of Stephens of East- 
ington, Gloucestershire, and is shown in the 
chart pedigree which I have drawn up. 

If any of your contributors or readers 
would answer R. H. E. H.’s first and second 
questions, and could state to which branch 
of the large family of the Hills William and 
his son Francis belonged, many of your 
readers, with myself, would no doubt be 
obliged. R. C. Bostock. 

[Mr. Bosrocx’s chart pedigree is far too exten- 
sive for the pages of ‘N. Q.’; we have con- 
sequently forwarded it to Mr. RELTOoN. } 





DICKENS ON THE BrsiE(10" §. v. 304, 355). 
—As I happen to be the custodian, by 
heredity, of what has been clearly ascertained 
to be the actually last letter of Charles 
Dickens, it seems incumbent on me to say 
that a partial reply to Mr. Macrar’s note 
may be found in a letter of mine, dated 
4 April, printed in 7’he Pall Mall Gazette. It 
may be added that my late father, the 
addressee of this last letter, was living at 
Highgate at the date of Dickens’s death, and 
that many of his books were afterwards dis- 
persed. This, to my thinking, sufficiently 
accounts for the Upper Holloway fairy tale, 
unless, as I have suggested in that letter, 
The Daily News and The Daily Chronicle— 
the journals which, so far as I am aware, 
were the first to herald this portentous 
“find” — were elaborately hoaxed, on 
1-2 April, be it noted. I, as in duty bound, 
if only for the protection of collectors, at 
once supplied 7'he Daily News with the facts, 
within a few hours of the announcement 
(which has since made pretty well the round 
of the press, it seems); but the correction 
has not, to my surprise, yet seen light in its 
columns. It appears to me that, aw contraire, 
it is the interesting letter to Mr. MAcRAE 
which will be new to most Dickensians; and 
it is odd that that gentleman, while hinting 
(apparently in error) that his own letter is 
referred to in Forster's ‘ Life,’ should have 
overlooked the fact that the letter of 
8 June, 1870, appears zn extenso in that book, 


besides being facsimiled in another well- 
known volume of Dickens’s correspondence. 
Reep MAKEHAM. 
24, Melfort Road, Norbury, 8.W. 


Mr. Macrak may like to know that I paid 
a visit to Mr. Hartley, the bookseller of 
Junction Road, Holloway, to whom the 
volume was taken which contained the pre- 
sumed original letter of Dickens. On making 
inquiries, Mr. Hartley found that the original 
letter is at the British Museum. He kindly 
showed me this copy, which is for sale. 

WituiamM WALE. 
112, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 


The letter referred to by Mr. MacrakE was 
given in ertenso on pp. 362-3 of John Camden 
Hotten’s book ‘Charles Dickens: the Story 
of his Life,’ the preface of which is dated 
29 June, 1870. Mr. Frank T. Marzials quotes 
a paragraph from the same letter on p. 159 
of his ‘Life of Charles Dickens’ (‘Great 
Writers Series ”). Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


WATERLOO VETERAN (10% §. iv. 347, 391, 
493).—John Stacey, mentioned at the last 
reference, was an old soldier in a double 
sense: he was not at Waterloo, nor was he 
ninety-six in 1894. His statements have 
been several times refuted. 

In 1896 he turned up at Nottingham 
Workhouse, and the guardians, accepting 
his story that he was a Waterloo veteran 
and aged ninety-nine, ordered him special 
privileges. A neighbouring gentleman sent 
a carriage and pair, and had him con- 
veyed to one of his almshouses, where he 
made every arrangement for the old man’s 
comfort. Meanwhile the clerk to the 
guardians had been in communication with 
the War Office, with the result that the 
man’s impudent imposture was exposed. . It 
is only necessary to say that he joined the 
14th Light Dragoons in 1839, giving his age 
as nineteen, which would make 1820 the year 
of his birth. This is quite sufficient to 
destroy any claim to the title of Waterloo 
veteran ; it is therefore unnecessary to go 
through the other points in his story, which 
on investigation were found equally without 
foundation, E. G. B. 


Louis Parurere’s LANDING IN ENGLAND 
(10% §. v. 349)—The ex-King’s retirement 
from Paris was attended by numerous inter- 
ruptions and difficulties, and he did not 
reach the coast until 2 March, 1848 (the Duc 
de Nemours reached Folkestone on 27 Feb- 
ruary). The Brighton and Continental Steam 








Packet Company sent three vessels across 
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to different points on the look-out for the 
fugitive monarch—the Brighton, the Dieppe, 
and the Newhaven, but he succeeded in 
getting on board, near Treport, the Express, 
a packet belonging to the General Steam 
Navigation Company, which landed him at 
Newhaven early on the morning of 3 March. 
The “ Bridge” Hotel, where Louis Philippe 
put up, still bears a tablet recording the 
circumstance. RB. 


I have always understood that Louis 
Philippe fled from France on 28 February, 
1848, landed at Newhaven, Sussex, and spent 
the night at the chief inn—now the ‘*Ship” 
Hotel—of that town. The fact is, I think, 
recorded upon the front of the house named, 
or, in some fashion, within. I am confident 
as to the date of arrival, for it happens to 
have been upon my natal day, and the cir- 
cumstance of the notable flight which 
occurred thereon has been impressed upon 
me from childhood. Crecit CLARKE. 


A full account of the King’s flight from 
France and his landing at Newhaven, his 
conversation, costume, &e., is given in ‘The 
Annual Register, 1848,’ * History,’ p. 236. No 
doubt 7ke 7imes of that year gives further 
particulars. J. E. L. Pickerine. 


Many of the details are supplied in 7’he 
Tilustrated London News, March, 1848, pp. 166, 
176, 179, 206; see also 9th S. ix. 129, 195; 
Boase, ‘ Mod. Eng. Biog.,’ iii. 646. 

W. C. B. 

*CHerry Rive’ (10 S. iv. 469; v. 214, 254, 
297, 352).—‘The Story of Nell Gwyn,’ by 
Peter Cunningham, edited by H. B. Wheatley, 
pp. 68-9, gives an account of Nell's per- 
formance in ‘ All Mistaken.’ 

Wituram H. Cummrines. 


“Pour” (10% §. v. 261, 329).—I do not 
think the pronunciation of pow makes a 
derivation from F. purer impossible. Vowels 
before 7 are difficult to discriminate, and do 
not always develope as they should. Thus 
Jloor and moor now (L believe) differ, though 
in both cases -oor represents A.-S.-67. And 
floor and door may be rimed together, though 
the A.-S. forms are flor and duru. As to 
deriving E. scour from Dan. skure, Jessen 
says that Dan. skure is merely borrowed 
from Low German; and Kluge derives 
G. scheuern, Du. schuren, and Dan. skure all 
from Romanic, just as I propose to do. 

Water W. SKEAT. 





On Sunday evening, 29 April, I heard the 
congregation at the parish church here sing | 
Veale’s hymn (No. 302 ‘A. & M.’), ‘Come, ye 


faithful, raise the anthem,” in which occurs 
the following verse :— 
There for us and our redemption, 
See Him all His life-blood pour ! 
There He wins our full salvation, 
Dies that we may die no more; 
Then arising, lives for ever, 
Reigning where He was before. 
Every one, of course, pronounced the word 
“pour,” as riming with “more” and “ before.” 
I take this to be the general rule every where 
now, whatever it may have been years ago. 
Scores of times I have heard ancient dames, 
both in Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire, pronounce the word “ pour ” as though 
it were spelt ‘‘power”; but such methods 
are only to be found in the lingo of very old- 
fashioned people. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

times which seem unusual, and which are 
sometimes ascribed to poetic licence, are 
generally to be attributed to the prevailing 
pronunciation in the county or neighbour- 
hood to which the rimester or poet belonged. 
In the Eastern counties “hour,” “sour,” 
“flour,” ‘* four,” “your,” and ‘ pour” are all 
similarly pronounced. Frank Penny. 

Though ‘‘ pour” is pronounced here in the 
normal way, yet I have heard people pro- 
nounce it ** power.” R. B-r. 

South Shields. 

I myself during a long life have never 
heard the word pronounced otherwise than 
as we pronounce pore. However, Hood may 
be added to Pror. SKEAY’s list of those who 
have favoured the other pronunciation ; vide 
his line 

The King's rain and all the pours that be. 
Losuc. 


EscuTcHeoNn OF PRETENCE (10" S. iv. 429, 
496).—Is Mr. James WATSON correct in 
limiting to sons only—as apparently he does 
—the right of the children of an heiress 
(heraldicé) to quarter their mother’s arms 
with their paternal coat? Surely all the 
children of the whole blood of a man who 
has married an heiress are so entitled. Of 
course, if the heiress should have only a 
daughter and no son by her husband, and 
that husband has a son by another marriage, 
the daughter would alone be the heir of her 
mother and not of her father, whose arms 
would be solely inherited in their full form 
by her brother of the half-blood. But such 
paternal arms have, nevertheless, been 
allowed, by what has been styled by some 
heraldic writers “marshalling by incorpora- 
tion,” to be borne by such daughter in a 


| special manner, @.e., upon a canton upon the 
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arms of her mother, the heiress. These arms 
thus augmented are transmissible to her 
descendants. (See Boutell and Woodward, 
passim.) 

With reference to the question asked by 
G. b. as to when the custom was first 
established in England of placing the arms 
of an heiress upon an escutcheon (or 
inescutcheon) of pretence, Mr. Watson gives 
the instance cited by Boutell from the shield 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, | 
who died in 1439. (Mr. Watson does not 
state to what edition of Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry’ 
he is referring ; his references are not con- 
formable to the original 1864 edition.) 

May I add other instances occuring in the 
same century given by Dr. Woodward in his | 
‘Heraldry ; British and Foreign’ (ed. 1896), | 
vol. ii. p. 109, namely, Richard, Duke of 
York (d. 1460), father of Edward IV., and 
Sir John Neville, Lord Montagu (elected 
K.G. ¢. 1463)? Dr. Woodward goes on to 
say, however, that it was not {ill about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century that 
this form of marshalling of an heiress became 
a practice ; he cites Guillim as in the first 
edition of his ‘Display of Heraldry’ (1611) 
giving his sanction to the practice, and states 
that when Sir George Mackenzie’s ‘Treatise 
on Heraldry’ appeared in 1680, the usage 
was only beginning to be heard of as a 
novelty in Scotland. In this the learned 
author agrees with Boutell, who at p. 140 of 
the 1864 edition of his ‘Heraldry: Historical 
and Popular, says that this practice is of 
comparatively recent usage. 

It must be remembered, too, that it is not 
heraldically proper or correct that the 
heiress’s arms should be borne by her husband 
on a shield of pretence until after her'| 
father’s death, and not then if there be issue | 
of the marriage. 

Dr. Woodward mentions the fact that in 
continental armory it has long been the 
custom for elected sovereigns to place their 
hereditary arms in an escutcheon en surtout 
above those of their domains. 

Instances of this occur in our own royal 
arms. Presumably the new royal house of 
Norway will furnish another instance ; in 
which case the royal house of Denmark will 
have supplied two living instances of this, 
the present King of Greece being the 
other. 

G. B. will gather from what I have written 
above what my reply to his later questions— 
namely, at what date it would be correct to 
place the arms of an heiress in pretence 
upon the shield of her husband, and whether 
such arms should descend as a quartering to 








all her children or only to her eldest son anc 
heir—would be. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


Dr. Letsum or Letrsom (10% S. v. 148, 
191, 210).—One of his daughters was married 
in February, 1804, to John Elliot, of Pimlico 
Lodge, and the Stag Brewery, Pimlico, who 
had been a Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and who, at the time of the marriage, was 
colonel of the Westminster Volunteer Cavalry. 
Their son, John Lettsom Elliot, the eldest of 
fifteen children, was born on 11 December, 
1804, and died in the Albany in his ninety- 
fourth year, on 17 September, 1898. He was 
for many years the “ Father” of the Athenzeum 
Club, of which he had been a member from 
its institution in 1824. The lymph with 
which Queen Victoria was vaccinated, when 
a child, was taken from the arm of one of his 
brothers, as the family was deemed to be 


|amongst the healthiest that could be found. 


See Zhe Times of 20 September, 1898, p. 8. 
Three of the brothers were Capt. George 
Elliott, of the 5th Madras Cavalry, who 
died at Bellary, Madras. on 20 May, 1842 ; 
Sir Henry Miers Elliot, K.C.B. (see ‘ D.N.B., 
xvii. 258); and William Elliot, of the Madras 
Civil Service, who died in St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, on 19 March, 1872. H. C. 


“‘T EXPECT TO PASS THROUGH” (10% §S, i. 
247, 316, 355, 433).—Referring to this phrase, 
a correspondent of The Literary World 
(15 March, 1905) states that it is ‘from the 


| tomb of Edward Courtenay, Ear] of Devon.” 
If, as I imagine, the earl referred to is the 


>? 


one who, according to the ‘D.N.B,’ was 
buried at Padua (1556), surely the question 


| can be settled once for all by some reader of 


‘N. & Q.’ who has been there, or who is there 
now, or who has friends or correspondents 
there. I hope the point will be soon cleared 
up, so far as the tombstone theory is con- 
cerned. It should be a question of fact. 

In the event of the tomb statement not 
being substantiated, I shall be able to offer a 
few remarks interesting to those‘ N. & Q. 
readers who are desirous, as I am, of tracing 
the origin or history of the phrase. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


“ Preacuy” (10% §. v. 327) —I have not 
heard this word in use in South Northampton- 
shire. Miss Baker gives the two quotations 
from Clare in her ‘Dictionary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases,’ and asks 
if Jamieson’s Pleche, to bleach, can have any 
connexion with the word. I find in Stern- 
berg’s ‘ Dialect and Folk-lore of Northamp- 
tonshire,’ “ Plash, pleach, to trim or lop trees, 
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hedges, &c.” Is it possible (pace Miss Baker) 
that the word “pleachy,” as used by Clare, 
means trim or neat? I do not see any 
ditticulty in Clare’s reference to a haystack’s 
**brow.” This surely means the overhanging 
thatch or eaves, e g., eye- brows. 
JouHn T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Weitcuurcnu, MIDDLESEX (10 §, v. 249, 
336).—The derivation of this place-name from 
Whitechurch does not seem to me quite 
satisfactory, though I have certainly met 
with the patronymic “ Whitechurch.” In 
Murray’s ‘Handbook’ it is referred to as 
“Whitchurch or Little Stanmore, noted for 
being the site of the large and costly mansion 
of the Duke of Chandos” (p. 61). 

At a short distance is the old parish church 
of Great Stanmore, unroofed, and now 
abandoned to the owl and the bat. In it is 
buried “the travelled thane Athenian Aber- 
deen.” A collection of monumental tablets 
has been shunted from it into one of the 
vestries of the new church. In this village 
it was that Dr. Parr started his rival 
establishment to Harrow. 

The celebrated racehorse Eclipse is buried 
in Canons Park, at Little Stanmore, and the 
legend runs that he was once nearly seized 
as a heriot, but escaped through having had 
his legs whitewashed. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SUPPRESSION OF DUELLING IN ENGLAND 
{10 §. ii. 367, 435; iii, 16, 475; iv. 333; 
v. 112) —Here are two more books :— 

The Duello | or | Single Combat | From An- 
tiquitie deriued into this Kingdome | of England 
with seuerall Kindes | and ceremonious formes 
there- | of from good authority described. London, 
Printed by G. E. for T. Helme, &c., 1610. 

Antiduello|or|A Treatise} In which is dis- 
cussed the lawfulnesse| and unlawfulnesse of 
single | combats. Together with the forme of 
seuerall Duels | performed in this Kingdome up- | 
on sundry occasions. London, Printed by Thomas 
Harper for Benjamin Fisher, &c., 1632. 


H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Hatr-PowDerinG Ciosets (10 S, iv. 349, 
417, 453; v. 57, 95, 135, 177). —There are 
several hair-powdering closets at Lord Mans- 
field’s house at Kenwood, Highgate, and 
these are noticed in an article giving an 
account of the mansion which appeared in 
the ‘ Hampstead Annual,’ 1905-6, p. 115. 

nm. &. P. 


VaMPHorN (10 §. v. 110, 154).—A notice 
of ‘The History of East Leake’ (Notts), by 
Sidney P. Potter, in Zhe Atheneum of 





29 Aug., 1903, made mention of a vamping 
trumpet, 7 ft. 9in. long when extended, with 
a mouth (bell ?) 218 in. in diameter, as being 
among the notable things of the place :— 

“This example is locally known as the Shawm. 
It was in use until about the middle of the last 
century as part of the west gallery orchestra [in 
the church], a bass singer vamping the bass through 
| eee The parish plough was also kept in the 
church until the fifties of the last century.” 


St. SWITHIN, 


Sprnota’s WHALE (10% §. v. 109, 173).— 
There is aSpinola mentioned in the following 
couplet given by Stow :— 

Kirkebyes Castell and Fisher's Follie, 
Spinola’s pleasure and Megses glorie. 
In these lines four large houses built in 
London in the sixteenth century are, 1 
believe, referred to. The probability is that 
the same Spinola had also some connexion 
with the celebrated whale ; but I am unable 
to throw any further light upon the subject. 
e JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Cresset SToNEs (108 §. v. 308).—There are 
at least three in Cornwall: at Lewannick 
Church, at Marhamchurch, and one found at 
Launceston, and now in the possession of 
Mr. Arthur G. Langdon, whose illustrated 
article on these three stones in Zhe Reliquary 
for January, 1905, Mr. WuirHam should 
consult. The Lewannick stone (22 inches 
diameter, with seven hollows, each 43 inches 
deep) is figured in Journal of Royal Inst. 
of Cornwall, ix. 343. YGREC. 


A four-wick cresset stone was found during 
the recent excavations conducted by Mr. 
Harold Breakspear upon the site of Waverley 
Abbey. See Zhe Atheneum for 21 April, 


p. 478. Bens. WALKER. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


GALLIE SURNAME (10 y. 309).—Is not Mr. 
GALLIE very near the origin of this name 
when he suggests that it may be of French 
extraction? ‘Gallie” might well be a 
friendly term for a “Frenchman.” One 
finds in Bosworth’s ‘£ Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary’ Galleas, the Gauls, and gallia-rice, 
the kingdom of France. James B. Jolinston, 
in his *Place-names of Scotland,’ explains 
Gal(l)atown, Kirkcaldy, interrogatively as 
Gaelic gall, a stranger, foreigner, and Galston 
in Ayrshire as ‘‘stranger’s town” (ed. 1892, 
p. 116, 117). J. HoLpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


“THe Coat Hore” (10 §S. v. 306, 353).— 
John Rhodes, proprietor of “ The Coal Hole,” 
died 1 August, 1850. This tavern was started 
in 1830 or 1831. The name was changed 
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to ‘‘ Herbert” Hotel and Tavern, 1863 ; this 
was altered to “Coal Hole” Tavern, 1868, 
which was altered to ‘Occidental ” Tavern in 
1874. This building fell down 1887. 
Freperic Boas. 
21, Boscobel Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


With reference to ‘*The Cval Hole,” and 
the mock court which used to be held there, 
presided over by the famous Chief Baron 
Nicholson, the following anecdote may 
interest some who, like myself, are old 
enough to remember the place and the 
persons referred to. I was in the Court of 
Exchequer one day at Westminster while a 
case was being tried before Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock, of dignified and withal humorous 
memory, when Baron Nicholson was called 
as a witness. Directly the pseudo-Baron 
stepped into the box, Pollock half rose from 
his seat, and said, with a dignified bow, 
‘“‘The Court is very glad to welcome you 
here, brother Nicholson.” Imagine the roar 
of laughter that ensued. 

W. E. Browninc. 

Inner Temple. 


BANKES OF CorFE CASTLE (10% §. v. 289, 
372).—See ‘The Story of Corfe Castle,’ by 
the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P. (1853), 
p. 310 :— 

“The Lord of the Manor was Lord-Lieutenant 
of the Island of Purbeck, an hereditary office scarce 
enjoyed by any private person in the kingdom; he 
was also Admiral of the island, and Governor of 
Brownsea Castle. He had power (until the pass- 
ing of the Militia Act of 1757) to raise and muster 
a militia. Corfe Castle (long a royal Castle) 
anciently enjoyed great privileges, and was exempt 
from any services in the county.” 

The Manor of Wimborne Borough is parcel 
of Kingston Lacy, and the property of Mr. 
Bankes ; see Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ iii. 235. 

A. R. Bay ey. 

I cannot answer B. W.’s query in any 
detail, but it may interest him to know—as 
I learn from Mrs. Bankes, widow of the late 
W. R. Bankes—that the Lord High Admiral- 
ship of the Isle of Purbeck and Lay Bishopric 
of Wimborne are hereditary offices in con- 
nexion with the owner of Corfe Castle—the 
former having many privileges, such as rights 
of wreckage along the coast (on property 
and some miles out), salutes, and other com- 
plimentary things ; the latter in connexion 
with tithes, &e. The mayoralty of Corfe 
Castle lapsed some years ago, the late W. R. 
Bankes being the last Mayor. The old silver 
— is at Kingston Lacy, dating from about 

The whole history is most interesting, and 
Kingston Lacy, the residence of the Bankes 





family, unique in its collection of treasures, 
books, and pictures. Hic Et UBIQUE. 


THe GuNNINGS oF CasTLE Coote (10 §. 
v. 323, 374).— In Castlepollard Church, 
parish of Rathgraffe, diocese of Meath, there 
is a marble tablet with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘*Near this Place lies interred Miss Catherine 
Gunning eldest daughter! to Barnaby Gunning of 
Hollywell in] the County of Roscommon Esqre. 
and of | Mrs. Anne Gunning alias Staunton | Good 
nature and sweet disposition | as well as beauty 
were the ornaments | of her infant years | These 
were soon joyn’d by Judgment and Discretion | 
Religion and Patience adorning | her many virtues 
conducted her to | a blissful state of Immortality | 
from her afilicted Parents and | sorrowful friends 
in the nineteenth | year of her age on the fifteenth 
day | of November 1751. 

Here underlies too sad a truth 
Discretion innocence and youth 
Death veil thy face thy cruel dart 
Has virtue pierced thro’ beauty’s heart.” + 
F. E. R. Pottarp-URQUHART. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Tue BaBINGTON Conspiracy (10 §. v. 190, 
354).—There is a slight mistake in Mr. 
ABRAHAMS’s reply. Mr. Weyman’s ‘The 
House of the Wolf’ first appeared as a serial, 
not in Zhe Graphic, but in one of the early 
volumes of Zhe English Illustrated Magazine. 

G. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


Capt. WILLIAM WaAbDE (10% §. v. 327).— 
An article in a local newspaper was my 
authority for stating that Capt. Wade was 
on a second occasion a candidate for the 
ottice of M.C. at Bath. BW. 


‘© REBOUND,” VERB (10 §. v. 345).—I do 
not see any difficulty in accepting the expla- 
nation in the ‘N.E.D.’ of the meaning ‘and 
etymology of this word as it occurs in the 
‘Alliterative Poems,’ B. 422. The meaning 
which ‘ N.E.D.’ gives, namely, “to bound or 
leap, esp. in return or response to some force 
or stimulus,” supplies a perfectly satisfactory 
sense to the whole line, and is supported by 
the other quotations, one of which is from a 
poem written quite early in the fifteenth 
century. There is no difficulty about the 
form rebounde: it is a preterite form of 
rebound ; compare bilde, pret. of bildan, to 
build, and lende, pret. of benden, to bend. 

I donot think that any one will be inclined 
to give up this very satisfactory, I might 
almost say obvious, explanation for that 
which is proposed by Dr. SMyTHE PALMER. 
He suggests that the word vebounde in this 
passage is the past tense of a verb *redoun, 
a compound of a. French 7e- and an English 
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verb doun. But surely in the ‘Alliterative| and J. T. Pace as to blue being the most 
Poems’ the preterite of down could not be} suitable colour for general adoption by the 
We should not expect the syncope | Conservative and Unionist party. Although 
However, the| blue sashes were worn by the Royalists 
during the Great Rebellion, we cannot forget 
the blue and buff of the Whig party a century 
ago (which survives to the present in the 
cover of Zhe Edinburgh Review), when a blue 
coat was the mark of every Whig. Surely, 
“Towards the end of the sixteenth century re-| no Tory could wish to sport a colour adopted 
begins to rank as an ordinary English prefix, chiefly | by Charles James Fox to show his sympathy 
employed with words of Latin origin, but also freely | with the rebellious American colonists (blue 
pretixed to native verbs, a practice rare before this | coats and buff waistcoats being the uniforms 
pseioe hag oh ms shag lrevisa have rene, 8U8- | of Washington and his troops), and worn, 
Shakespeare has veca//, but it is interesting neerly belt a contury later, by ae Whig 
to note thata word so familiar to us as remind | PECrs- As for the ballad True Blue, the 
is not found anywhere in Shakespeare nor in Ettrick Shepherd, Tory and Jacobite as he 
ane of ties waabiest sath ak tun was, zould not make out which side it was 
7 I a ee intended to favour. R. L. Moreton. 


A. L. Mayuew. W ite . ; Oe” 
“6 sl i eae oa ex. as not local party colour determinec 
we a ak Ne ea a originally by the “heraldic colour” of the 
smite Aty han: Gest te a alee family of the candidate, or of the leading 
PI Othe territory OF helaware On family of the party in the neighbourhood 
account of its imagined resemblance on the concerned 2 -OBERT PIERPOINT. 
map to the shape of a diamond, or from its 
extreme smallness, or (Harper's ‘Encyel.,’. STewarp oF THE HovsEnoLp (10 8, v. 
‘U.S. Hist.’) because of its comparative 348).— Robert Huish, in his * Memoirs of 
wealth and importance. The appellation George IV.,’ published in 1831, the year after 
probably dates from about 1835, though even the King’s death, gives a long account of 
the librarian of the Historical Society of Lady Conyngham and her position at the 
Delaware cannot be precise regarding this. Court. He makes no mention of any special 
Previously—after the Revolutionary War— _ posthaving beencreated for her, but says, how- 
Delaware got the cant name of “Blue Hen ever, that ‘‘even the commonest domestics 
State,” from a certain Capt Caldwell, who in the Castle were constrained to submit to 


bounde ° 
between nasal and dental. 
fatal objection to this explanation is that 
we have no sure instance of the employment 
of the prefix 7e- with words of Germanic 
origin as early as the fourteenth century. 
*N.E.D,’ says :— 





raised the Ist Delaware Regiment, whose 

sobriquet, again, was ‘‘ Blue Hen’s Chickens” 

—a body of troops that was as noted for its 

fighting qualities as was the commander in 

cockpit circles for his valuable strain of blue 

game-fowl. Nw OW. HILL. 
Philadelphia. 


THomas Betrreswortn (10 §, v. 308).— 
Probably Thomas Bettesworth, of Win- 
chester, and of Chidden, in Hambledon, 
Hants, eldest son of Thomas Bettesworth, 
of Petersfield, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Lucas, of Suffolk, and afterwards of 
Froyle, Hants. In 1644 he was serving in 
the Parliamentary army under Col. Richard 
Norton, On 18 October, 1645, as Thomas 
Bettesworth, jun., he was appointed by the 
House of Commons High Sheriff of Hants, 
and to command the horse raised in that 
county. (See Godwin’s ‘Civil War in Hamp- 
shire, p. 249; ‘Vis. Sussex,’ Harl. Soc., 
p. 196; and Berry’s ‘Hampshire Pedigrees,’ 
p. 208 ) AtrreD T. Everirr. 


Party Corours (10 §. v. 65, 194, 271).—I 
beg to differ from Messrs. Hersert SOUTHAM 


the control of the Marchioness.” Mr. Gre- 
ville, in his ‘ Memoirs’ (quoted by G. E. C. in 
his ‘ Peerage’), states that “she comports 
herself entirely as Mistress of the House- 
hold.” It seems probable, therefore, that she 
|merely took advantage of her husband’s 
| position as Lord Steward, and of her own 
| influence with George IV., to rule the King’s 
household, just as she would have done if 
the post had been created for her. 
H. J. B. Clements. 


3urny Fairy (10% §. v. 349).—The body 
of “ Mrs. Bury was carried away” from Bath 
on 6 (sic) April, 1787 (‘ Bath Abbey Registers,’ 
Harl. Soc. Publ., 1901, ii. 472). In spite of 
the slight discrepancy as regards date, 
she was, no doubt, the ** Mrs. Berry ” whose 
body is stated to have been brought from 
Bath for interment in Winchester Cathedral 
on 5 April, 1787. Florence Bury, who was 
interred in the Cathedral on 2 (sic) Novs 
1801, was probably sister of Thomas Bury, 
who was interred there on 27 Feb., 1802. 
For, according to The Gentleman's Magazine, 
‘Thomas Bury, Esq., of Colleton, Devon,” 
died in Grosvenor Place (London) on 25 Feb, 
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1802 ; and his sister Mrs. Florence Bury had 
died there on 21 (sic) Nov., 1801 (Ixxi. 1062 ; 
xxii. 278). Their family name was at one 
time spelt either “Bury” or “Berry.” See 
Westcote’s ‘ View of Devonshire’ (edition of 
1845), p. 496. H.C. 


G. J. HotyoaKe As A Lecturer (10S. v. 
223).—Through the courtesy of the editor I 
have just received a copy of 7’he South Place 
Magazine for May, in which I find my con- 
tribution at the above reference is reprinted 
on pp. 125-6. With it comes a copy of the 
lecture I heard delivered on 28 Feb., 1886, so 
that I now know it to have been printed. 
Perhaps some of your readers may like to 
know that itis entitled ‘Hostileand Generous 
Toleration (A New Theory of Toleration),’ 
and is published at twopence by E. W. Allen, 
Ave Maria Lane. Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


JOLDSMITH: Various ReapInG IN ‘THE 
TRAVELLER’ (10 §. v. 167, 295).— In the 
evolution of ‘The Traveller’ from ‘A Pro- 
spect of Society,’ the latter being the earliest 
form of the poem by Oliver Goldsmith, as 
edited by Mr. Bertram Dobell and published 
by him (1902), and in a reprint of the first 
edition of ‘The Traveller’ published there- 
with, one finds that the quotation inquired 
after is the same in each case, viz.:— 
Whatever fruits in different climes ave found, 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
and then follows 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
which should prove conclusively that ave was 
in this case the original word, and so favoured 
on reflection. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


‘““Now THIS IS EVERY COOK'S OPINION” 
{10 §. v. 268).—I have heard a somewhat 
similar couplet, which I think occurred in 
‘N, & Q.’ some time ago, viz :— 

Many people have different opinions : 
Some like apples, sonie like inguns (onions). 


Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Sir THoMAS BROWNE'S SKULL (10" §. v. 346). 
—I was very pleased to observe, from a 
similar paragraph to those quoted from 
The Tribune which appeared in the Daily 
Mail of the same date, that a movement was 
on foot for the return of Sir Thos. Browne’s 
skull to its original resting- place. It has 
always seemed to me that this step should 
have been taken long ago by its present 
custodians, and I very much hope that a 
record of its reinterment will soon appear in 
the pages of ‘N. & QQ!’ 

I may mention that several interesting 





notes on Sir Thos. Browne’s skull appeared 
at 8° §. vi. 64, 233, 269, and on his portraits 
at 8th §. viii. 21. At 8S. viii. 325, it was 
recorded that his long-lost coftin-plate had 
been found and restored to the church of 
St. Peter Mancroft. Joun T. Pace. 


For “centenary ” please read tercentenary. 
EpwarpD BENsLy. 


“Two SNEEZING Cats” (10% §. v. 328).— 
Larwood and Hotten in their ‘History of 
Signboards,’ in alluding to the sign in Rouen 
of “The Laughing Dog’ (le chien qui rit), say 
that it was one of the quaint signs of which 
we have examples in this country, 

“as the ‘Two Sneezing Cats,’ which is said to be 
somewhere in London; the ‘Flying Monkey, 
Lambeth: the Monkey Island, at Bray, near 
Maidenhead ; the ‘Gaping Goose,’ at Leeds, O!d- 
ham, and in various parts of Yorkshire; and the 
‘ Loving Lamb’ two in Dudley.” 

The “Cow and Snuffers” at Llandaff, Gla- 
morgan, seems almost incomprehensible, 
unless we attribute it to some one in some 
way associated with the ‘‘snuffers” (perhaps 
the inventor), who became the tenant of a 
house with the pre-existing sign the “(Red 2) 
Cow.” If I live long enough, I shall hope to 
complete my ‘Signs of London’ in Zhe 
Antiquary, by the elucidations of contri- 
butors upon the subject. 

J. Ho~npen MacMIcuaet. 
Hazelmere, Tooting Common. 


AvtHors OF Quotations WANTED (10* §, 
iii. 148, 197, 335; iv. 16, 91).—Having suc- 
ceeded in tracing the source of the first quo- 
tation, “L'amour est lhistoire de la vie 
des femmes, c’est un épisode dans celle des 
hommes,” I venture to answer my own ques- 
tion. ‘The phrase occurs in ‘ De I’Influence 
des Passions sur le Bonheur des Individus 
et des Nations,’ by Madame de Staél (see 
vol. iii. p. 185 of 1820 ed. of her works). Its 
quotation in Zhe Atheneum of 10 Sept., 
1904, p. 345, led to my inquiry. 

In addition to the reference to Byron’s 
‘Don Juan’ (can. i. st. 194) already men- 
tioned, can. iii. st. 3 has :— 

In her first passion, woman loves her lover : 
In all the others all she loves is love. 

La Rochefoucauld’s maxim (No. 494 in my 
edition) is :— 

“Dans les premicres passions, les femmes aiment 
Vamant: dans les autres, elles aiment l'amour.” 

Referring to question No. 7, I have found 
a proverb (in Nay’s ‘ Proverbs’) which runs 
thus :— 

He loseth his thanks who promiseth and delayeth. 
(Gratia ab cflicio, quod mora tardat abest.) 
Epwarp Lata. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the 
late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, 
M.A.—Vol. IX. Napoleon. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

In none of the volumes of the series hitherto issued 

are the advantages and disadvantages attendant 

upon the scheme of ‘The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory’ so apparent as in the present. Short as is 
the period between the establishment in 1799 of the 

Consulate and the death of Napoleon on 5 May, 

1821, no other period of modern times is, as is said 

in the editorial preface, so completely ‘‘ dominated 

by a single personalty.” Except the Revolutionary 
period which immediately preceded it, no epoch 
treated in the various volumes was pregnant with 
more important influences, or exercised a more far- 
reaching effect upon modern history. It is scarcely 
conceivable, accordingly, that a single writer, what- | 
ever his energy and erudition, should be able to 
deal with the entire range of subjects herein dis- 
eussed. On the point of thoroughness the present 
work eclipses all that has been produced on the 
subject ; in that of picturesqueness and of poignant 
interest it leaves somewhat to be desired. Repeti- 
tion is inevitable, and contradiction to be expected, 
when different pens deal with the same epoch ; and | 
no legitimate exercise of supervision on the part | 
of editors—who appear to have done their spiriting 

gently—could avail to banish it. A singularly wide 

range of writers is employed in the compilation. 

The five years of the Consulate, which constitute 

a species of prologue to the swelling theme of the 

imperial tragedy, are assigned to Dr. Georges | 

Pariset, Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 

sity of Nancy: the period passed at St. Helena, | 

which may be accepted as an epilogue, is entrusted 
to Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. Between these opening 
and closing portions come twenty-two other chap- | 
ters, the work of some of the best English and | 
foreign professors. Chaps. xix. and xxi., in some | 
respects the most important of all, deal with the | 

Congress of Vienna, and are contributed by the 

Master of Peterhouse. Chap. viii. is occupied 

with the command of the sea, and _ includes | 

the crowning victory of Trafalgar. It is | 
written by Mr. H 7, Wilson, of Trinity | 

College, Oxford. who is also responsible for the | 

second section of chap. ii., which is concerned with | 

the ‘Armed Neutrality.’ ending in 1801. The first 
section of this is in the hands of Dr. 'T. A. Walker, 
of Peterhouse. To Col. Lloyd are assigned the two 
fighting chapters, ix. and x., which are occupied 
with the Third Coalition. In these is included the 
collapse of the Prussian State, the weakness of 
which, though it had been for half a century a 
military model, had been perceptible to observers 
so thoughtful, shrewd, and penetrative as Mirabeau 
and Catherine II. of Russia. At this period, i806, 
patriotism was scarcely conspicuous among the 
inhabitants of Berlin, who received Napoleon with 
friendliness, if scarcely, as has been said, with 
enthusiasm. Dr. J. Holland Rose has an 
edifying chapter (xi.) on ‘ The Napoleonic Empire 
at its Height, 1807-9.’ and a second on ‘ The Con- 
tinental System, 1809-14... The war of 1809 is 





of the German army; while to the Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History is assigned the long and 
important disquisition on ‘The Peninsular War.’ 
To the same authority is left the account of the 
Hundred Days. Among foreign contributors the 
lion’s share is awarded Prof. Anton Guilland, of 
Zurich, though ‘ Russia under Alexander I. and 
the Invasion of 1812’ is in the hands of Eugen 
Stschepkin, Professor of History at Odessa, and 
the ‘War of Liberation’ in those of Herr Julius 
von Pflugk-Harttung, Professor of History in the 
University of Basel. One of the most stimulating 
portions of asplendid contribution to history is 
the last, showing the pose of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. This gives De Tocqueville's immortal 
epitaph, ‘‘ He was as great asa man can be without 
virtue.” In the present volume the Bibliography 
constitutes a specially important and serviceable 
feature. 


Notre Dame de Paris. By Victor Hugo. Edited 

by Léon Delbos, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Mémoires de Madame Campan, 1785-1752, Edited 

by H. C. Bradby, B.A. (Same publishers.) 
TuESE two works are representative of a new series 
called **The Oxford Higher French Series,” the 
publication of which has been begun by the Claren- 
don Press. It is rather painful to have to state 
that the execution of the scheme is unsatisfactory. 
Neither work is, to begin with, complete. An 
apology is put in by M. Delbos, but it is inadequate. 
When awork such as Hugo's‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ 
is promised, it is unworthy to give it in a shortened 
form, with the more lengthy descriptions curtailed, 
and details entirely or partly omitted. Technically 
the notes are excellent. It is, however, saddening 
to find a stern condemnation of Rabelais as one 
whose book is always extravagant. often meaning- 
less, and seldom witty oramusing. That La Bruyére, 
though he said of Rabelais, *‘ Ou il est bon, il va 
jusqu’a lexquis,” depreciated the foremost man of 
the Renaissance, is true. To find in modern 
days such an estimate advanced as significant is 
scarcely conceivable. An English note upon /a triple 
enceinte of Paris is ungrammatical. 

The ‘Mémoires de Madame Campan’ contains, 
‘*witha few trifling omissions,” that part of Madame 
Campan’s account of the life of -Marie-Antoinette 
which covers the period from 1785 to 1792. when 
the memoirs end. 

Zach work containsa portrait of the author at the 
time when the respective books were written. 


A History of Modern Liberty. By James Mac- 
kinnon. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Dr. MACKINNON’s qualities are already known to 
historical students. He has a lively interest in his 
subject ; he has read widely: and he writes with 
ease. But he is not a critical scholar, nor does he 
ever go very deep, nor are his judgments subtle or 
balanced. This book has all the defects and most 
of the merits of its predecessors. It is slap-dash 
in style, and unoriginal in matter. Much of it is 
merely a réchaufié of what was previously known: 
and the whole is little more than asurvey of general 
history from a particular standpoint. On the de- 
velopment of the ideas of freedom the author of a 
book with this title might be expected to have much 
to say. Dr. Mackinnon has very little; for the 
chapters on political theory are as brief as they 
are inadequate. Still, the general reader will find 





treated by Major-General (retired) August Keim, 


in this work a good deal of interesting information. 
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But Dr. Mackinnon'’s guidance is by no means | ‘*We have to record the death of an aged priest, 
always trustworthy. The bibliographical details | the Rev. H. A. Walker, whose name was better 
at the end of the chapters are a useful feature. known amongst Churchmen a quarter of a century 
ago than it is to-day. He was one of the colleagues 
The Russian Peasantry : their Agrarian Condition, | of the late Fr. Mackonochie at St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
Social Life, and Religion. By Stepniak. (Rout- | and became vicar of St. James’s, Hatcham, after 
ledge & Sons.) Mr. Tooth’s resignation of that living. But it is as 
By arrangement with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein | one of the earliest pioneers of Plainsong in the 
& Co., Messrs. Routledge have issued a cheap and | Services of the Church that he will, perhaps, be 
popular edition of Stepniak’s important work. Its | best remembered. His compilation of supplemental 
appearance cannot be otherwise than opportune at | hymns to ‘The Hymnal Noted, and, perhaps, his: 
a time when all eyes are ate y ae yaar of | ee of in de Angelis,’ are his best-known 
the great people it depicts. It has been found im- | WOTKS.—Nh1.r. | : ‘s 
senses ‘e Seine the tnlocnation quite up to date. | He was of Oriel Coll., Oxon, B.A. 1856, M.A. 
ussian folk-lore has a strongly marked character | 1859; and became vicar of Chattisham, Ipswich, 
of its own, and of this the volume incidentally | in 1891. Contributions from him, signed H. A. 
treats. A large number of readers will be glad of | have appeared from 4" 8. vii. to 10™S. iv. i 
the opportunity of studying the chapters on ‘The W. C. B. 
Agrarian Question,’ ‘The Moujiks and the Russian 
Democracy,’ and ‘ Paternal Government.’ BooxKsELLERs’ CATALOGUES. 





WE have received Wenhaston and Bulcamp, | Mr. B. H. BLackwe t, of Oxford, has a copy of 
Suffolk, containing curious parish records, com- Holinshed, black-letter, 1577, 35s.; Evelyn’s * Sylva,’ 
riled by the late Rev. J. B. Clare (Elliot Stock). | 1664, 2/. 15s. ; Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ 1823-9, 2/. 15s. ; 
t contains several noteworthy facts, but the | first editions of Browning and Dickens; Grote’s 
arrangement of the materials cannot be com- Greece, 8 vols., 1852, 31. 38. 3 ‘Gallery of Portraits,” 
mended, and here and there we come upon mis- | C- Knight, 1833-7,7 vols., 30s.; * Picturesque Europe,’ 
takes. For example, we are told that the De | 5 vols. 4to, 2/. 12s. 6d.; Rawlinson’s ‘Five Great 
before the names of some early vicars indi- | Monarchies of the Eastern World,’ 5/. 15s. 6d. ; Sir 
cates that they were of noble birth. This is| Thomas Browne's * Works,’ 1686, 2/. 5s.; and the 
not necessarily true. In fact, in a large majo- | sixth edition of *Religio Medici,’ 1669, 7s. 6d. The 
rity of instances it could be proved not to have | 47 volumes of ‘The British Theatre,’ 1826, are priced 
been the case. The De was used very commonly | 3/. 15s.; and Daniel's ‘ Works,’ Spenser Society, 
to signify that the priest’s birthplace or home in | 1889, 3/. 35. 
boyhood was the village whose name he had| Messrs. Browne & Browne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
appropriated. have a fine large-paper set of ‘ Books about Books,’ 

Excommunication died out slowly in the Church | 6 vols., 7/. 10s.; ‘* British Novelists,” edited by 
of England. When the last case occurred would | Mrs. Barbauld, 50 vols.. 1813, 62. 10s.; * Don Quixote,’ 
be an interesting subject for inquiry. An account| first folio edition in English, 1652, 5/. 5s.; Craw- 
is given here of one that took place in 1732. There | hall’s ‘Collection of Right Merrie Garlands for 
is also information afforded of the various Acts of | North-Country Anglers,’ large-paper copy, 4/. 10s. = 
Parliament relating to burial in woollen. One fact | Cox's ‘The Gentleman’s Recreation,’ the rare first 
is stated of which we were unaware. As there was | edition, 1674, 6/. 6s. ; Cruikshank's ‘ Life in Paris,’ 
a heavy penalty inflicted on those who did not obey | 1822, rare, 12/.; and a complete set of Zhe Satirist, 
the law, and the fine went to the informer, the! very rare, 1808-14, 107. Under Durham is Surtees’s 
dying person or his friends sometimes directed one | ‘County History,’ 1816-52, 5 vols. folio, 30/7. Other 
of the servants to lay the information, thus! items include the third edition of Montaigne, 1632, 
“securing the fine as a kind of legacy.” Some)! 9/.; and Milton’s ‘ Historical Works,’ first collected 
notes and extracts relating to the condition of the | edition, 1698, 2/.2s. Under Shakespeare are ‘ The 
poor in former times are worth attention. Several | Shakespeare Gallery,’ 1792, very rare, 2/. 10s. ; and 
examples are given of the practice indulged in by | ‘ The Blazon of Gentrie,’ 1586, not quite perfect, 30. 
parish authorities of paying men to marry widows | The Catalogue closes with Bargains for Collectors. 
with large families, for the sake of oe Lg Mr. J. G. Commin, of Exeter, has Defoe’s ‘A 
own rates. An instance occurs as early as 1761, | Hymn to the Pillory,’ the first edition, edges uncut,, 
and there are others of later date. How long this 1708, rare, 2/. 2s. Defoe describes the pillecy a 
form of bribery and cheating continued in Suffolk | “‘~” RS ; Sal aoe 
we do not know, but in many parts of the country A hieroglyphic state-machine 
nineteenth-century examples could no doubt be Condemned to punish fancy in. 
produced. The custom probably did not entirely |; A complete set of Zhe Illustrated London News, 
disappear until the passing of the poor-law of | 1842-1905, is priced 14/7. 10s. Under Lever are first 
1834. The volume has a glossary of upwards of | editions of ‘The Martins of Cro’ Martin,’ 1855-6, 
fifty pages, containing a few matters worthy of | 3/.10s., and ‘Tony Butler,’ 1/. 10s. (the first is in the 
notice. original parts). There is a unique copy of Harrison 

——————— Weir's ‘ Poetry of Nature,’ containing a pen-and-ink 

Rey. H. A. WaLKER.—On the 8th inst., at the | drawing with the inscription ‘‘ To Edward Capern, 
residence of his brother, Major-General A. L, | the sweet songster that sings all the year round,” 
Walker, The Chase Cottage, Enfield, the death | 2/- 10s. Interesting items will be found under 
occurred of the Rev. Henry Aston Walker, vicar Dramas, Plays, Napoleon, &c. There are also sets 
of Chattisham, Ipswich, at the age of seventy-one. of The Antiquary, Cornhill, and Temple Bar. 
The Church Times of 11 May contained the follow- Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, of Edinburgh, have a 
ing obituary :—~ list of books withdrawn from their library, the 
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price of a six-shilling novel being, with few excep- 
tions, Is. 6. 

Mr. Francis Edwards has a Short List of Modern 

Publications. Among them are a number of Court 
memoirs and military works. Of the latter he is 
reparing a catalogue from his very large stock. 
Mr. Edw ards has also an Additional List of Ne Ww 
Remainders, including Hamilton's ‘l4th Ht ussars," 
18s. : Marks’s ‘ Life of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
10s. 6/72; ‘Lhe Anwiir-i-Suhaili,’ translated “ond 
the Persian, 1/.; ‘Memorials of Lord Selborne,’ 
1Gs.; Whittier’s ‘Works.’ 7 vols., 18s.; and EI- 
worthy’s ‘ The Evil Eye,’ 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. Henry March Gilbert & Son, of South- 
ampton, have many emer items under Ame- 
rica, India, &c. Under Costumes is ‘Modes et 
Cc eecnnene Historiques Etrangers,’ par Pauquet 
Fréres, Paris, 1868, 45s. (the 96 plates are hand- 
coloured). Dibdin’s ‘ Bibliomania,’ 1842, is 3/ ; 
Craik’s ‘Romance of the Peerage,’ IS4s, 88s. | 
‘George Eliot Portfolio,’ 39 Japanese_proofs illus- 
trating the works of George Eliot, 1887, 45s. ; ‘ The 
Maclise Portrait Gallery, 4to, 1873, 12s. a Milton’s 

‘Poetical W orks,’ Tonson, 1761, 30s. : New Monthly 
Magazine. 91 vols., 6d/.: Rabelais, Bohn’s 
edition, 12s. 67. Rowlandson, * Selection from his 
Works,’ by jee Grego, 2 vols. 4to, scarce, 1880, 
55s.; and Horstield’s ‘ Antiquities of Sussex,’ 1835, 
3/,15s. There isa list of beautiful engravings and 
etchings. 

Mr. Charles King, 
logue entitled ‘British 4 
it we tind many interesting pamphlets, 
old county maps, and quaint sermons. 
London occurs ‘London in 1851’; Wyld’s 
1850 ; Reeves's * History,’ 1764; * London’s 
Fame,’ 1SS4 ; 
Garden,’ = 

Mr. B. 
ing MS 


oN. 


Os. 


Sl. Ta. 


¥ Torquay, sends a cata- 

‘opography, Part 1V.’ In 
tracts, 
Under 
Map, 


. Peach, of Leicester, has some interest- 
., including the New Testament from the 
Ps library at Evesham, 10/. 10s. Specimens 
of early printing include Cologne, Strassburg, 
Venice, and Berthelet’s Press. There are some 
interesting broadsides, among them being a collec- 
tion of 750 Ballads, 1820-60, 77. 10s. 
Coffee’ (16822) is priced 7s. 6. 
‘Avoid Satanick Tipple! ! hence. 
Thou murderer of Farthings, and of Pence. 
And Midwife to all false Intelligence, &e. 


Tracts relating to Charles I., 1640-48, 1/7. 5s.; 
and ‘ The Two Last Spee eches of the Earl of 
Strafford, and other tracts, 1/. 2s. 62. There area 
good many early. classics. 
are Swinburne’s ‘ Notes on Poems and Reviews, 
scarce, 10s. 67. ; and F. G. Stephens’s ‘ llemish and 
French Pictures,’ 12s. 6/7. 
Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, 
Catalogue No. 106, devoted to Théologie Catholique 
(Rosellis—Zweissig, et Supplément). 
books are very rare, and are in all 
except German. The catalogue comprises MSS., 
Incunables, Histoire des Ordres religieux, Las | 
Scolastiques avec leurs Commentateurs et leurs 
Adversaires, Grands Ouvrages de Bibliotheque, &c. 


2]. Ds : 


> 


‘A Satyr against | 


Roll of | 
‘The Joyous Nei J Rbesrowr of Covent 


P hilology, the completion to appear next month. 
As we are just going to press we defer notice. We 
can see at a glance that the items are full of 
interest. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
an extra-illustrated Davies's ‘ Life of Garrick? 1808, 
S/. Ss.: a complete set of 7'he Alpine Journal, very 
rare, 34/.; Payne's ‘Arabian Nights,’ 16/. 16s.; and 
MacGibbon and Ross's ‘Architecture of Sc otland,’ 
10/7. 10s. A choice copy of Campbell’s * Poet ical 
Works,’ with autograph letter, Moxon, 1837, is 
priced 6’. Gs. There are many Dickens items: 
‘Pickwick,’ first edition, containing the two Buss 
plates, 5/. 15s. 6d. ; also first editions of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ * Bleak House,’ and ‘ Little Dorrit’: but 
specially interesting is a fine set, extra- ilastratell 
of Forster's ‘Life,’ and the * Letters of Dickens,” 
edited by his daughter and sister-in-law, 30/. The 
six volumes are extended to twelve, and contain two 
autograph letters, one addressed ** Dear Mr. Overs” 
(the working-man author befriended by Dickens), 
whose ‘Evenings of a Working Man: being the 
Occupation of his Scanty Leisure,’ was noticed Py. ; 
The Athenvum of 3 August, 1844. Under $ 
Unique “Stothard Gallery” ’ is his ‘Life’ by wen 
Bray, the one volume being extended to two folio 
volumes with 322 engravings, 50/. Among many 
special items is the Duke of Buccleuch's sub- 
scription copy of Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain.’ 
The tive large volumes are full bound in blue 
morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 90/7. There are some fine 
genuine original impressions of Hogarth, including 
the complete series of ‘Marriage 4 la Mode,’ the 
six prints framed in old English gold, 205/. 





Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


On all communications must be written the name 


'and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jhe modern books | 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
W cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 


Trac ts include a collection of Prynne’s, 1642-7, | such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 


| queries are requested to head the second com- 


of Munich, publishes | 


Many of the | 
languages | 


This is the fifth catalogue that Herr Rosenthal has 


devoted to this special subject, and the number of 
items approaches six thousand five hundred. 


| 


munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Wer cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

H. T. Smiru (‘* Kodak”).— The ‘N.FE.D, says: 

‘An arbitrary word invented by Mr. G. Eastman 
Rr: trade-mark purposes.” 


NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. publish the first | lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
portion of a catalogue of second-hand books in | | Lane, E.C. 





